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A  Message  from  the  Dean . . . 

In  the  four  issues  of  The  Bulletin  during  this  academic  year  we  hope  to 
present  developments  in  the  Medical  Center  which  are  of  significance  and 
to  indicate  some  of  the  opportunities  and  problems  of  the  present  and  immediate 

future  with  which  the  faculty,  alumni, 
students,  friends  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  next  Dean  will  be  faced.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  presentations  may  make  for  a 
clearer  understanding  by  all  groups  of  the 
opportunities  ahead  and  enlist  their  sup- 
port in  a  solution  of  the  problems. 

This  marks  the  73  rd  year  of  continu- 
ous operation  since  Dr.  Richard  White- 
head reopened  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
1890  and  the  84th  since  Dr.  Thomas  Har- 
ris first  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  medical  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1879.  During 
these  years  the  School  of  Medicine  with 
the  University  has  had  both  high  and  low 
4lH|k  periods. 

V  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  events 

B  of   any  single  year  in   this  relatively  long 

^^  history   have  been   so  significant   or  given 

^H  so  much  hope  or  promise  as  have  certain 

^H  achievements  in    1962-63    and  particularly 

^H  the  financial  support   by  the  General   As- 

^H  sembly   of    1963.    This    academic   year   be- 

^H  gins,  therefore,  on  a  note  of  high  promise. 

^  The   following   is   a   summary   of   the 

"  new    legislative    appropriations    for    1963- 

65: 

/.    FOR  BUILDING  (Capital  Improvements) 

By  this  time  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  begin 
meeting  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  University  Medical  Center — space — (a) 
$2,500,000  toward  the  construction  of  the  $7,500,000  addition  to  the  South 
of  the  Hospital;  (b)  $15  5,000  for  necessary  renovations  of  the  ground  floor  of 
MacNider  Hall  formerly  occupied  by  the  School  of  Public  Health;  and  (c) 
$390,000  toward  the  cost  of  constructing  a  Child  Development  Center  which 
will  also  include  an  inpatient  psychiatric  service  for  children. 

The  recommended  $75  0,000  by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Cancer 
for  providing  more  adequate  space  and  equipment  for  the  study,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  malignant  diseases  in  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
was  strongly  supported,  especially  in  the  Joint  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
However,  in  the  final  days  of  the  session,  this  was  lost  "by  a  whisker." 
Obviously,  this  is  so  important  to  so  many  people,  continuing  efforts  must 
be  made  to  secure  these  funds  before  or  during  the   1965   General  Assembly. 


//.  OPERATING  BUDGET  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER— 
(The  School  of  Medicine,  the  North  CaroHna  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  the  Psychiatric  Division) 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  the  Legislature  responded  so  realistically 
and  generously  in  attempting  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  growing  opera- 
tions in  teaching,  patient  care,  and  research.  Among  the  items  for  which 
increased  funds  were  made  available  are: 

(a)  Salary  increases  for  the  intern  and  resident  staff. 

(b)  A  very  generous  appropriation  to  the  Consolidated  University  for 
faculty  salary  increases  of  which  $228,000  was  allotted  the  Medical 
School.  This  has  been  of  very  real  assistance  in  providing  for  the 
beginning  implementation  of  an  increased  faculty  salary  scale  ap- 
proved by  the  University  Trustees  in  July   1963. 

(c)  A  significant  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  operating  budget 
of  the  Hospital  providing  for  many  previously  unmet  needs  in 
improving  the  quality  of  service  to  patients.  In  addition,  funds 
for  personnel  to  activate  the  remaining  16  beds  on  the  Special  Care 
Unit.  This  activation  is  scheduled  for  October  1 5  and  will  bring  ^ 
the  total  number  of  beds  in  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
to  421.  Until  more  inpatient  facilities  are  constructed,  this  is 
our  total  capacity  for  beds. 

(d)  A  modest  increase  in  funds  to  provide  for  a  limited  number  of 
new  faculty  and  other  staff  positions  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Many  people  contributed  to  this  greatly  improved  state  of  affairs  and 
to  all  of  them  we  are  most  grateful.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
(1)  the  University  Administration  whose  support  and  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  Medical  Center  was  most  helpful,  especially  President  William 
C.  Friday;  (2)  many  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  especially  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Clarence  Stone,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  respective  Appropriations  Committees,  Senator  Thomas  White  and 
Representative  David  Britt;  (3)  members  of  the  Medical  Parents  Club  whose 
efforts  were  evidenced  on  several  occasions;  (4)  the  Medical  Alumni  in 
counties   throughout    the   State;    and    (5)    many    friends   and    former   patients. 

THE  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

I.  The  Expansion  of  the  Hospital  to  the  South  (toward  Manning  Drive) 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  has  served 
most  effectively  and  conscientiously  since  January  1,  1963,  as  the  Dean's 
Office  liaison  with  the  architects  and  the  faculty  in  planning  the  new  hospital 
expansion  project,  describes  in  detail  the  facilities  to  be  included.  I  shall  only 
comment  here  on  the  financing  which  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

The  Medical  Care  Commission  recently  allocated  $2,487,000  as  matching 
funds.  This  with  the  $2,5  00,000  appropriated  from  the  State  and  approximately 
$500,000  to  date  in  the  Medical  Foundation  and  Alumni  Fund  Capital  Improve- 
ment Drive,  leaves  approximately  $2,000,000  of  the  necessary  $7,500,000  to 
be  raised  in  the  continuing  fund  drive  within  the  next  12  months.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  task  is  the  Number  One  effort  for  all  of  us  this  year 
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and  we  must  succeed — President  Friday,  Chancellor  Aycock,  together  with 
leaders  of  the  Medical  Foundation  and  Medical  Alumni  Association,  are  moving 
ahead  actively  working  toward  this  end. 

The  Alumni  Building  Fund  Drive  for  assistance  in  this  project  has  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  than  anticipated  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Fund 
Committee  and  others.  While  to  date  the  results  are  somewhat  disappointing, 
efforts  will  be  continued  until  the  goal  has  been  more  nearly  approached. 

//.    Renovation  of  the  Ground  Floor  of  MacNider  Hall 

The  preliminary  plans  for  this  have  been  completed  to  provide  enlargement 
of  the  student  laboratories  for  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  with  additional 
space  for  urgently  needed  conference  rooms  for  small  group  teaching  for  all 
departments  and  for  limited  office  and  laboratory  space  for  the  Departments 
of  Biochemistry,  Physiology,  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Pathology  and  Surgery. 
It  is  doubtful  if  all  of  the  renovations  will  be  completed  within  this  academic 
year. 

These  two  projects,  however,  are  only  the  first  step  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Medical  Center  if  it  is  to  continue  to  progress  and  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  the  State  and  Nation.     The  next  steps  must  include: 

( 1 )  Enlargement  of  the  teaching  laboratories  and  other  necessary  facilities 
for  the  Basic  Science  Departments  in  an  addition  to  MacNider  Hall 
to  accommodate  entering  classes  of  90  to  100  medical  students  as 
well  as  students  of  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Pharmacy  and  others. 

(2)  Renovation  of  portions  of  the  present  Clinic  Building  and  Hospital 
when  services  or  functions  currently  occupying  this  space  are  moved 
to  the  completed  new  hospital  addition. 

( 3 )  A  greatly  expanded  Medical  School  Library  is  mandatory  even  for 
the  present  student  body,  house  staff  and  faculty. 

(4)  Additional  facilities  for  inpatients  to  increase  the  bed  capacity  to 
5  50    and,   subsequently,    to   700. 

The  total  cost  of  these  projects  will  exceed  $20,000,000.  These  funds 
must  and  will  come  from  many  sources.  The  recently  passed  "Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963"  should  be  of  material  assistance 
in  this  construction  in  the  years  ahead.  Even  so,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  must  come  from  State  appropriations  and  from  private  donors — 
corporations,    foundations,   individuals,   including    alumni,    etc. 

In  addition  to  planning  for  physical  expansion  outlined  above  and  efforts 
to  secure  the  funds  for  implementation  of  these  needs  which  must  be  done 
in  the  next  decade,  there  are  other  vitally  important  matters  which  will 
affect  the  future  of  the  School  just  as  much  as  availability  of  space.  With 
these,  the  faculty,  alumni,  University  Administration  and  Trustees,  and 
friends  of  the  School  will  be  much  involved  during  this  year  and  those 
immediately  ahead.  These  matters  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  issues  of 
The  Bulletin. 

Mention  should  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  helpful  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium  System  in  approving  the 
activation  of  a  children's  unit  at  the  Gravely  Sanatorium  as  soon  as  this 
can  be  financed,  hopefully  within  the  next  year.     The  activation  of  a  pediatric 
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ward  will  fill  a  long  felt  need  in  the  teaching  of  medical  students  and  house 
staff  in  childhood  tuberculosis  and  chronic  chest  diseases. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  extremely  important  and  valuable  relations 
between  Gravely  Sanatorium  and  the  University.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  Dr.  Stuart  Willis  and  Mr,  Ben  Clarke  for  providing 
this  important  service  for  children  and  this  learning  opportunity  for  students. 

Obviously,  two  very  important  decisions  lie  ahead  during  this  academic 
year:  ( 1 )  the  selection  of  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  University  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  future  of  all  of  us  and  very  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  University  of  North  CaroUna  and  of  higher  education  in  this  State  and 
area,  and  (2)   the  selection  of  the  new  Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 

Chancellor  Aycock  has  appointed  a  committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Burnett,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  to  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  my  successor.  Very  wisely.  Dr.  Burnett 
has  appointed  a  Subcommittee  of  alumni  and  part-time  faculty  for  assistance 
and  advice  from  these  two  very  important  groups  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Dr.  John  R.  Chambliss,  '42,  of  Rocky  Mount. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  correct  two  impressions  about  which  many  former 
students  have  inquired. 

In  leaving  the  deanship  in  order  that  the  School  can  have  younger,  more 
aggressive  and  more  vigorous  leadership  for  opportunities  and  problems  in 
the  next  decade,  (1)1  am  neither  retiring  from  full  time  work  in  the  Medical 
School  nor  (2)  am  I  returning  to  full  time  teaching  as  reported.  The  only 
thing  about  which  I  am  certain  is  that  I  will  hope  to  continue  to  work  in  the 
Medical  School  in  some  capacity  until  University  faculty  retirement  age  seven 
years  hence.  I  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  stay  out  of  most  people's  hair 
and  a  similar  effort  to  stay  in  a  few  people's  hair. 

W.    R.    BZRRYHILL,    M.    D. 

Dean 
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BACTERIOLOGY  AT  UNC 

by  D.  A.  MacPherson,  Ph.D.'"' 


Historical  Development 

In  the  curriculum  of  our  two  year  Medical  School  previous  to  1923 
Bacteriology  was  an  orphan  discipline  having  been  taught  by  Dr.  Manning, 
a  physiologist,  Dr.  MacNider,  a  pharmacologist,  and  Dr.  Bullitt,  a  pathologist. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  ability  of  these  early  teachers  that  many  of  our 
older  alumni  remember  their  instruction  in  this  subject  with  great  appreciation. 
But  the  rapid  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  relatively  young  science 
of  bacteriology  made  it  advisable  to  add  an  individual  to  the  faculty  with 
specific   interest   and  training  in   this   particular  field. 


■'■■  Dr.  MacPherson  is  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Bacteriology,   U.N.C.   School  of   Medicine. 
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In  1923,  Dr.  D.  A.  MacPherson,  instructor  in  bacteriology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
U.N.C.  Department  of  Pathology  under  Dr.  James  B.  Bullitt.  The  charge 
was  to  establish  a  course  in  bacteriology  similar  to  that  then  offered  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  to  plan  the  future  establishment  of  an  independent 
Department  of  Bacteriology  at  U.N.C.  The  facilities  for  bacteriology  were 
spartan  by  present  standards,  consisting  of  a  small  office,  a  class  laboratory, 
and  a  sterilizer  cubbyhole  on  the  second  floor  of  old  Caldwell  Hall.  The 
sea  of  mud  prevailing  then  on  unpaved  Cameron  Avenue  in  wet  weather 
led  the  students  to  wear  army  hobnailed  boots.  The  cacophony  of  sound 
produced  on  the  old  wooden  floor  when  classes  changed  was  deafening. 

Initially,  the  equipment  consisted  of  a  small  incubator,  an  oven,  an 
upright  autoclave  heated  by  a  bunsen  burner,  and  a  culture  of  the  colon 
bacillus!  Many  of  our  older  alumni  still  remember  the  relays  of  students 
working  far  into  the  night  to  nurse  the  gas-fired  autoclave  through  sterilization 
of  the  next  day's  media.  Additional  equipment  and  technical  help  have 
long  since  made  it  unnecessary  for  students  to  go  through  the  tedium  of 
washing  their  own  glassware  and  preparing  media.  The  dirt  floor  basement 
served  as  the  animal  quarters  for  experimental  and  class  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
and  three  sheep.  Today  the  department  has  the  finest  scientific  equipment 
to   be   found   in   any   university. 


Second  year  Bacteriology  class  shown  in  old  Caldwell  Hall  Laboratory. 
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Early  Curricula 

In  the  1920's  and  early  1930's  second  year  medical  students  managed 
160  hours  of  bacteriology  in  the  fall,  144  hours  of  immunology  in  the  winter, 
and  30  hours  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  in  the  spring.  These  hours 
in  bacteriology  would  not  only  stagger  today's  students  but  today's  faculty 
as  well.  But  there  was  balm  in  Gilead,  for  many  of  our  students  received 
advanced  credits  for  immunology  and  preventive  medicine  on  transferring 
to  some  of  the  best  four  year  schools.  Somewhat  later  Elementary  Bacteriology 
for  non-medical  students  was  added  and  a  course  in  Public  Health  Laboratory 
Methods  flourished  until  practically  every  state  health  officer  in  North  Carolina 
had  been  subjected  to  it.  At  this  time  the  faculty  in  bacteriology  consisted 
of  one  professor  and  an  able  and  devoted  technician,  Bernard  J.  Schaaf,  who 
will  be  favorably  remembered  by  the  many  medical  students  he  helped  during 
his    17  years  of  service. 

Today  Bacteriology  and  Immunology  for  medical  students  are  combined 
in  a  two  quarter  course  totaling  210  semester  hours,  and  Preventive  Medicine 
has  become  an  independent  department  in  its  own  right.  The  medical  class 
has  grown  from  30  to  70  students  and  present  plans  call  for  a  freshman  class 
of  90  as  soon  as  feasible. 


Dr.  Harry  GooJcr  cind  Dr.  Will/am  Stranghn  arc  shown  ahi)ut  to  centri- 
fuge a  bacterial  culture.  The  centrifuge  shown  will  attain  speeds  up  to  20,000 
r.p.m.  while  maintaining  a  temperature  of  2"   centigrade. 
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Establishvient  of  a  Department  of  Bacteriology 

In  1929  an  independent  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology 
was  established  in  the  Medical  School.  Plans  were  begun  to  gradually  increase 
the  staflf,  introduce  more  courses,  and  increase  graduate  work.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  medical  school  located  on  a  university  campus  profits  greatly 
by  this  relationship.  In  return  it  was  felt  that  the  medical  school  should 
knit  itself  into  the  academic  fabric  of  the  general  university  by  means  of 
courses  for  students  in  other  schools  of  the  university.  In  this  way  the 
Medical  School  becomes  a  vital  and  necessary  part  of  the  university  rather 
than  an  isolated,  expensive  appendage.  Today  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
and  Immunology  in  the  Medical  School  gives  all  the  bacteriology,  graduate 
and  undergraduate,  required  throughout  the  university  in  Chapel  Hill.  In 
1962   there  was  a  total  of   378   students  enrolled  in  bacteriology  courses. 

In  1939  the  Medical  School  moved  into  a  new  $450,000  Medical  and 
Public  Health  building  on  Pittsboro  Road,  and  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
and  Immunology  was  assigned  some  6,000  square  feet  on  the  first  floor.  A 
new  Research  Wing  was  added  to  the  north  end  of  this  building  in  1962 
and  Bacteriology  was  allotted  4400  square  feet  on  the  fourth  floor  for  research 
laboratories  in  medical  mycology,  immunology,  virology,  the  biochemistry 
of  infection,  and  biophysics.  In  1963  several  additional  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  recently  vacated  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  became  available  for 
bacteriology.  Today  the  department  occupies  a  total  area  of  H,5  00  square 
feet,  about  1 5  times  the  original  space  in  old  Caldwell  Hall,  and  is  severely 
overcrowded.  The  fragmentation  of  the  department  into  isolated  areas  on 
three  floors  is  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration,  teaching 
and  research.  To  obtain  and  retain  outstanding  faculty,  and  to  attract 
quality  graduate  students  today,  it  is  vital  to  provide  each  faculty  member 
with  an  office,  his  own  modern  research  laboratories,  and  research  laboratories 
for  his  graduate  students.  Instead  of  one  large  class  teaching  laboratory, 
modern  teaching  methods  require  several  small  laboratories  so  the  class  may 
be  divided  into  small  groups  for  more  intimate  teaching  by  an  enlarged 
instructional  staff. 

Medical  bacteriology  today  is  a  much  more  interesting  subject  than  it 
was  when  this  department  was  inaugurated.  The  emphasis  is  no  longer  on 
learning  the  deadly  dull  reactions  of  these  organisms  in  a  variety  of  culture 
media,  but  on  introducing  the  student  to  new,  exciting  and  important  biological 
concepts.  The  marvelous  success  of  the  antibiotics  in  the  acute  bacterial 
infections  has  altered  the  emphasis  placed  on  these  diseases.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  raised  important  problems  of  microbial  resistance  and  has  made 
the  implications  of  genetics  in  relation  to  virulence,  chemotherapeutic  agents, 
and  the  appearance  of  new  strains  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  an  important 
consideration.  Research  in  heredity  utilizing  bacteria  and  viruses  is  opening 
up  new  vistas  of  the  gene,  the  conditions  governing  the  expression  of 
genetic  influence,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  genes  transmit  information 
to  cells.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  information  obtained 
from   microorganisms    will   apply    to   humans    as    well. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  viruses  in  infectious  diseases,  the 
successes  in  prophylaxis  of  poliomyelitis,  measles,  and  mumps,  and  the  relation 
of  viruses  to  tumors  in  animals,  has  required  increased  emphasis  in  this  area 
of  bacteriology.      The  recent   discovery   that   one   virus    (polyoma)    can    cause 
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bukemia  r.nd  also  a  variety  of  tumors  in  different  tissues  of  certain  animals, 
hr.s   important   implications   in   human   cancer. 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  transfer  of  tissues  and  organs 
between  individuals  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  principles 
of  immunological  specificity.  These  same  principles  must  also  be  considered 
in  relation  to  rheumatic  states,  glomerulonephritis,  lupus,  and  encephalopathies. 
The  role  of  basic  proteins  and  the  antibacterial  activities  of  the  leukocytes 
in   natural   immunity   must   now   receive  emphasis. 

The  above  will  serve  to  indicate  the  newer  emphasis  in  medical  bacteriology 
that  creates  a  btter  understanding  of  living  processes,  and  greater  potentialities 
for  practical  use  in  medicine.  Our  medical  course  has  undergone  a  complete 
revision  this  ye^r  with  the  idea  of  bridging  the  gap  between  new,  exciting, 
and  important   biological  concepts   and   the  classical  medical   microbiology. 

The   Present   Day   Responsibilities   of   the  Department 

To  indicate  the  wide  scope  of  activities  required  of  the  department  today 
the  following  responsibilities  may  be  cited: 

1.  Undergraduate    teaching: 

a)  Students   majoring   in  bacteriology   at   the   bachelor's  level 

b)  Students  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

c)  Students    from    the    School   of   Nursing 

d)  Students    majoring    in    various    departments    of    the    university — 
botany,    zoology,    etc. 

e)  Students  in  the  Medical  Technology  program. 

In   1962  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  students  taught  was   18  3. 

2.  Graduate    teaching: 

a)  Students  in  the  School  of  Medicine 

b)  Students  in  the  School  of  Dentistry 

c)  Students   majoring   in    the  Department   of   Bacteriology 

d)  Students  from  other  departments  of  the  university 

In  1962  the  total  number  of  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  depart- 
ment was   134,  with    17   working  toward  advanced   degrees   in  bacteriology. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  department  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
the  university  it  must  continue  to  increase  and  strengthen  its  program  leading 
to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  bacteriology.  Without  continuing  a  strong  program 
in  this  area  it  is  impossible  to  attract  and  hold  the  type  of  teaching  staff 
required  if  sound  programs  are  to  be  offered  for  the  medical  and  dental  students. 
It  is  believed  that  the  area  of  graduate  teaching  is  one  of  the  major  functions 
of  the  department  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  Individuals  trained  at  the 
doctoral  level  in  bacteriology. 

One  aspect  of  the  teaching  program  for  medical  and  dental  students 
the  department  would  like  to  expand  relates  to  teaching  during  the  3rd  and 
4th  years  of  their  education.  This  requires  close  cooperation  with  various 
clinical   divisions  responsible   for  the  care  of  patients   with   infectious   diseases. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  MEETING  WITH  DR.  ROYAL 

by  Jack  B.  Peacock''' 

My  first  encounter  with  Dr.  Ben  Royal  took  place  by  telephone.  I  had 
driven  to  Morehead  City  to  meet  the  good  doctor  for  lunch  at  a  local  seafood 
restaurant.  Having  reached  town  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  schedule,  I  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Royal  to  announce  my  arrival.  A  gruff  voice  at  the  other  end 
answered  "This  is  Dr.  Royal."  I  politely  introduced  myself,  stating  that  I 
had  arrived  to  keep  our  appointment.  The  voice  replied,  "I  told  the  manager 
of  the  restaurant  that  I  would  meet  you  in  Asheville  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Come  on  over."  As  calmly  as  possible  I  replaced  the  telephone  receiver,  and, 
with  not  a  few  misgivings,  set  out  to  meet  this  formidable  gentleman. 

I  was  directed  to  a  large,  comfortable  brick  residence  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  Bogue  Sound.  I  rang  the  bell  with  some  apprehension.  Presently  a 
rather  short,  unassuming  gentleman  appeared  and  invited  me  in.  We  went 
back  to  a  small,  well-furnished  and  well-used  study.  A  glance  around  the 
room  told  me  at  once  that  my  host  was  a  physician,  hunter,  fisherman,  and 
master  wood-carver.  Behind  his  desk  was  a  case  filled  with  worn  medical 
textbooks.  There  was  a  stuffed  sea-bird  on  the  window-ledge,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  several  hunting  scenes.  And  in  a  dim  corner  of  the  room 
was  a  most  fantastic  array  of  wood-carvings:  water-birds,  whistles,  several 
canes,  complex  interlocking  carved  chains,  even  a  remarkable  reproduction  of 
the  Old  Well.  I  marvelled  that  a  man  who  had  produced  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  carvings  had  found  time  to  do  anything  else. 

'■'  Mr.  Peacock  is  a  senior  medical  student  at  the  U.N.C.  School  of  Medicine. 


My  host  bade  me  be  seated.  "I  had  thought  that  our  appointment  was 
to  be  at  twelve  o'clock,"  he  said.  "I  waited  at  the  restaurant  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. I  finally  decided  that  you  weren't  coming,  so  I  told  the  manager  I  would 
meet  you  in  Asheville  on  New  Year's  Day,"  he  grinned.  "When  I  got  home, 
I  found  out  that  you  were  coming  at  twelve-thirty,  not  twelve.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

Somewhat  relieved  by  his  explanation,  I  informed  him  of  my  purpose 
in  coming:  to  interview  him  for  a  story  for  the  Bulletin.  "Well,"  he  replied, 
"when  Emory  Hunt  called  me  about  this,  I  wanted  to  say  'No.'  I  don't  like 
to  be  in  the  spotlight.  However,  the  University  has  done  so  much  for  me 
that  I  couldn't  say  'No.'  " 

I  commented  that  we  wanted  a  picture  of  him  for  the  story  and  that 
I  hoped  he  wouldn't  mind  our  taking  a  few  snapshots.  After  telling  me  he 
is  allergic  to  Kodaks,  he  nodded  his  assent,  and  our  photographer  went  to 
work,  neglecting  however,  to  use  a  flash.  Later  I  discovered  that  he,  like 
Falstaff,  believed  that  "Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor"  and  harbored 
fears  of  upsetting  our  host  with  the  flashing  of  lights.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
an  encounter  with  this  gentleman. 

Dr.  Ben  F.  Royal  was  born  in  Morehead  City  in  18  84,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Royal.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University 
in  '06.  He  entered  the  UNC  Medical  School,  then  a  two-year  school.  He 
finished  the  second  year  in  1907  and  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College  where 
he  received  his  medical  degree  in  June,  1909.  After  serving  an  internship 
at  Methodist  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  Morehead  City  in  1910 
to  begin  his  practice  in  general  surgery. 

I  inquired  if  he  were  not  somewhat  apprehensive  about  launching  a 
surgical  practice  after  comparatively  brief  training.  He  repUed  that  it  is 
not  hard  to  be  the  best  surgeon  anywhere  when  you  are  the  only  one,  and 
then  added  that  "you  just  had  to  do  what  had  to  be  done,  and,  when  the  case 
involved  abdominal  surgery,  put  in  a  drain  and  pray."  In  those  early  days, 
he  related,  he  had  to  operate  "country  style"  with  the  aid  of  a  local  general 
practitioner  giving  chloroform  anesthesia.  Having  precious  few  instruments, 
there  were  times  when  he  had  to  devise  his  own.  He  tells  of  once  seeing  a 
patient  who  was  rendered  unconscious  by  a  blow  to  the  head  and  who  was 
found  to  be  dying  with  a  depressed  skull  fracture.  Lacking  the  necessary 
operative  tools,  Dr.  Royal  ingeniously  utilized  ordinary  button  hooks  for 
women's  shoes  in  elevating  the  depressed  fragment  and  thus  saved  the  patient's 
hfe. 

Dr.  Royal  retired  from  private  practice  in  1962,  after  more  than  a 
half-century  of  untiring  and  courageous  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering.  The  Morehead  City  Hospital  is  a  monument  to  his  life's 
work,  having  begun  as  a  twelve-bed  ward  established  by  Dr.  Royal  in  one 
half  of  the  second  floor  of  a  drugstore  in  downtown  Morehead  City.  Two 
years  later  the  other  half  was  remodeled  and  taken  over,  making  24  beds. 
Following  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918-1919,  he  raised  sufficient  funds  to 
build  a  26-bed  hospital  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  town  in 
1928.  This  was  enlarged  during  World  War  II  by  the  addition  of  a  32-bed 
emergency  wing  donated  by  the  United  States  Navy  and  built  in  thirty-two 
days. 

Dr.  Royal  says  that  if  he  has  ever  contributed  anything  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  his  area,  it  was  to  the  submarine  victims  brought  to  Morehead 
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City  Hospital  from  the  sinkings  around  Cape  Lookout  in  1942  and  '43.  These 
men,  wearing  Mae  West  hfe  preservers,  had  their  ships  blown  from  under 
them,  landing  in  a  sea  of  burning  oil.  The  victims  were  suffering  from  burns, 
fractures  ana  shrapnel  wounus.  Local  facilities  being  grossly  inadequate  caused 
the  Government  to  provide  the   3  2 -bed  annex  referred  to  above. 

Inquiry  about  town  elicits  the  fact  that  the  local  citizens  think  that 
Dr.  Royal  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  local  citizens  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Morehead  City  Deep  Seaport. 

As  if  the  solitary  practice  of  medicine  were  not  enough  to  occupy  his 
time  and  talents,  Dr.  Royal  has  served  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  since  1913  and  as  quarantine  officer  after  More- 
head  City  became  a  deep  seaport.  He  has  also  served  two  terms  as  vice 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  for  seven  years.  Additionally,  he  has  served  on  the 
local  school  board,  the  Carteret  County  Board  of  Education,  as  a  town  alder- 
man, with  the  Carteret  County  Board  of  Health,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the 
University. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Royal  was  local  Surgeon  for  the  Old  Mullet  Line — 
A  &  NCRR.  Later,  when  the  Line  was  taken  on  by  the  A  &  ECRR,  he  went 
along  too  and  became  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Line.  When  the  Southern  Railroad 
took  over  the  A  &  ECRR  he  was  appointed  Local  Surgeon  of  Southern. 

Dr.  Royal  is  regarded  locally  as  the  one  most  instrumental  in  having 
the  Cherry  Point  Marine  Base  located  on  the  Morehead  City  side  of  the 
Neuse  River  instead  of  in  Pamlico  County  as  originally  proposed.  He  reported- 
ly convinced  the  official  powers  that  "a  dollar's  worth  of  dynamite"  placed 
on  a  proposed  bridge  linking  the  base  to  the  Morehead  City  port  terminal  could 
easily  isolate  the  proposed  base  from  the  deep  sea. 

In  19  57,  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Royal's  career  as  surgeon,  educator,  com- 
munity leader  and  humanitarian,  his  fellow  citizens  honored  him  as  Morehead 
City's  "Citizen  of  the  Century"  during  the  city's  centennial  celebration.  His 
response  to  this  deserved  recognition  was  characteristic  of  the  great  personality 
that  he  is:  "I  haven't  done  too  much  that  I'm  ashamed  of  in  my  life,  and 
I  haven't  done  much  that  I'm  proud  of."  A  meeting  with  this  man  is  an 
experience  of  a  lifetime.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  discount  me  among  his  friends 
when  he  reads  this  story,  but  I  could  not  have  written  it  differently. 
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University  of  North  Carolina 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


'Name 

Arnold,  Phillip  G. 
Austin,  Frederick  DaCosta,  III 
Avant,  George  Ray 
Blake,  Gerald  Wayne 
Bonham,  George  Griffith 
Bundy,    Thomas    William 
Carter,  Joey  Mieshe'.e 
Cavenaugh,   Herbert  Roscoe,   Jr. 
Clarke,  Charles  Lee,  Jr. 
Craver,  Joe  Malcolm 
Currie,   John   Lauchlin 
Davidian,  Edward  William 
Davidian,    Vartan    Ambar,    Jr. 
Dunlap,   Weldon   Aaron 
Eure,  Charles  Allan 
Evans,   David   Arnold 
Flye,  Melvyn  Wayne 
Garrison,  Robert  Donald 
Green,  Jerry  Wayne 
Grice,    Ormond    Drew 
Hale,   Rober:   Vernon 
Hall,   Linda   Gayle 
Hamrick,   Harvey   James 
Hart,  Eizie  Franklin,  Jr. 
Hollifield,   John   Ward 
Homesley,   Howard    David 
Honeycutt,  Lattle  Fuller,  Jr. 
Hood,  Thomas  Rufiin,  Jr. 
Huffman,  Allen  William,  Jr. 
Hundley,   James    Davenport 
Jarman,   William    Henry,   Jr. 
Keiter,  Robert   Harvey 
Kleiman,  Scott   Gerald 
Kouri,   John   Lawrence 
Lane,  James   Randolph,  Jr. 
Leak,  Frank   Walter 


1963-1964 
Firsl-Year  Students 

Undergraduate   College 
Davidson  College 
Davidson   College 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Duke   University 
Un.v.  of  North  Carolina 
Wake  F.,  UNC  School  Public 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Un!v.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Berea    College 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Davidson    College 
Davidson    College 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
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Residence 
Spruce  Pine 
Charlotte 
Forest  City 
Jacksonville 
Charlotte 
High   Point 
HealthKannapolis 
Wilmington 
Goldsboro 
Shelby 
Carthage 
Smithfield 
Smithfield 
Asheboro 
Roduco 
Rich    Square 
Tarboro 
Hayesville 
Winston-Salem 
Warsaw 
Fayetteville 
W.  Asheville 
Rutherfordton 
Burlington 
Lenoir 
Cherryville 
Raleigh 
Dunn 
hIi;kory 
Wallace 
Gaston  a 
Kinston 
Raleigh 
Chapel  Hill 
Asheboro 
Rockingham 
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"Native  Tar  Heel"  seems  to  be  the  medical  watchword  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  as  69  of  the  72  members  of  the  freshman  class  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  enroll  from  towns  and  cities  in  this  state. 

The  students  in  this  class  are  not  only  predominately  North  Carolinians, 
but  every  part  of  the  state  is  well  represented.  Of  the  over  three  score  fresh- 
men, over  half  of  them  come  from  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State. 
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Twenty-five  came  from  counties  west  of  Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem.  Sixteen 
more  came  from  east  of  Raleigh.  There  are  four  students  from  Rutherford 
County  and  four  from  New  Hanover.  They  attended  nine  different  colleges 
and  came  from  49  places  in  42  North  Carolina  counties,  and  from  three  other 
states.  Seven  students  in  this  class  are  John  Motley  Morehead  Scholars  bringing 
to  27  the  total  enrollment  of  former  Morehead  Scholars. 
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Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Clifford  Thomas 
Little,  John  Zebulon 
Littleton,   Philip    R. 
Madry,   Robert  Wilson,  Jr. 
McAdam,   Richard   Bernard 
McDaniel,  William   Jason,  Jr. 
McLamb,  James   Norwill 
McLamb,  Jo:eph  Timothy 
McNeely,  Gwyn  Farrell 
McQueen,  Donald  Howard  III 
Mintz,  Rudolph  Ivey,  Jr. 
Morton,  James  Michael 
Mumford,  Larry 
Norton,  Jerry  Lee 
Overton,  John  Blanton 
Owens,    Harold    Burley 
Parks,  Barbara  'Jean 
Pelletier,   Gerald,   Jr. 
Phill'ps,  Bruce  Alton,  Jr. 
Powell,  James  Meyers,  Jr. 
Reese,   David   John 
Rogers,   Ted 

Roper,   Albert  Lonsdale,   II 
Rothermel,   Joel   Edward 
Russell,   Douglas  MacArthur 
Sabiston,  Walter   Roberts 
Spruill,  James   Henry 
Thomason,  Henry  Clayton,  Jr. 
Tippett,  Joe  Wayne 
Tuttle,  Jay  Robert 
Vance,  Zebulon  Baird 
Wachs,  Marvin  Dennis 
Ward,  Benjamin   Kirby,  Jr. 
Welborne,    Earry    McNeill 
Williams,   Rhoder!ck  Thomas,  Jr. 
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THE  NEW  AMBULATORY 
PATIENT  FACILITY 

by  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.''" 

Just  a  year  from  now  in  the  fall  of  1964,  the  contracts  will  have  been 
let  and  work  will  be  starting  on  an  important  phase  of  the  long-range  expansion 
plan  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine.  Construction 
will  begin  on  a  215,000  square  foot,  $7!/^  million  addition  to  the  hospital 
which  will  provide  new  quarters  for  the  Out-patient  Department,  expansion 
of  the  Surgical  Operating  Suite,  more  adequate  facilities  for  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  radiology,  new  departments  of  Physical  Therapy  and  Occupational 
Therapy,  a  new  Brace  Shop,  new  service  laboratories,  a  new  clinical  research 
unit,  and  new  or  expanded  facilities  for  hospital  service  departments. 

Planning  for  this  large  and  complex  addition  began  in  the  fall  of  1960 
as  part  of  long-range  planning  for  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs.  Mr.  James 
Souder  of  the  firm  of  Kiff,  Colean,  Voss  and  Souder  conducted  for  the  Univer- 
sity a  two  year  study  which  outlined  in  general  form  the  projected  needs  of  the 
Medical  School  and  the  other  elements  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs.  A 
year  ago,  with  good  prospects  of  a  legislative  appropriation  for  a  new  ambu- 
latory wing,  detailed  planning  for  the  present  project  commenced.  The  firm 
of  E.  Todd  Wheeler,  Perkins,  and  Will,  architects  and  engineers  with  unusually 
wide  experience  with  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  were  engaged  to  plan  and 
design  the  new  facility.  The  months  since  then  have  been  taken  up  with 
detailed  study  and  review  of  the  program  and  space  needs  of  the  departments 
which  will  occupy  the  new  space.  Presently,  the  actual  design  of  the  building 
is  being  worked  out  and  should  be  completed  by  December  1.  The  following 
ten  months  will  be  taken  up  with  preparation  of  working  drawings  and 
contract  specifications.  In  the  fall  of  1964  construction  will  begin.  Two 
years  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  project  and  the  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  late   1966. 

The  general  scheme  adopted  for  the  ambulatory  facility  and  other  elements 
calls  for  extensions  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  present  hospital.  The  main 
addition  will  be  to  the  south.  A  three  story  structure  will  occupy  abaut 
two-thirds  of  the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  hospital,  the  psychiatric  building, 
and  the  student  infirmary.  The  addition  will  change  the  main  entrance  of  the 
hospital  from  north  to  south.  In-patients  and  out-patients  will  enter  at  ground 
floor  from  new  driveways  and  a  redeveloped  parking  area  between  the  Hospital 
and  Manning  Drive.  The  principle  space  for  the  out-patient  department 
will  be  one  floor  above  the  entrance,  that  is  on  the  level  of  the  present  first 
floor  of  the  hospital  with  some  clinic  elements  on  the  floor  above  and  below. 
New  space  for  diagnostic  radiology  will  be  provided  on  the  same  level  as 
the  existing  x-ray  department.  Therapeutic  radiology  will  be  located  on  a 
lower  level  and  will  include,  in  addition  to  modern  x-ray  therapy  machines, 
a  cobalt  unit,  a  linear  accelerator  and  facilities  for  radioisotopes.  The  Clinical 
Research  Unit  will  be  located  at  the  third  floor  level.  Twenty  beds,  study 
rooms,   diet   kitchen,    administrative   offices,    and    laboratories    for    the   Unit    are 
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provided.  The  Clinical  Research  Unit  will  form  the  base  of  a  new  bed 
tower  which  will  be  built  in  a  later  phase  increasing  beds  in  our  hospital  to  5  JO. 

As  part  of  the  present  project,  we  shall  also  build  south  of  the  existing 
hospital  a  small  tower  which,  for  the  present,  will  provide  elevator  access 
from  the  new  addition  to  the  upper  bed  floors  and  will  give  about  10,000 
square  feet  of  additional  space  for  teaching  and  patient  care,  supplementing 
faciUties  now  available  on  patient  floors.  Eventually,  this  small  tower  will 
serve  to  connect  existing  hospital  floors  with  new  floors  when  bed  capacity 
is  increased. 

North  of  the  existing  hospital  will  be  built  an  addition,  the  top  floor  of 
which  will  expand  the  surgical  operating  suite.  The  number  of  operating 
rooms  will  be  increased  to  12  and  supporting  facilities  will  be  provided.  The 
lower  levels  of  this  new  north  expansion  will  contain  additional  cafeteria  space, 
new  patient  treatment  areas,  and  a  new  space  for  Central  Sterile  Supplies. 

The  new  out-patient  clinic  will  be  the  largest  single  element  of  the 
addition.  Both  the  private  patient  service  and  the  staff  out-patient  depart- 
ment will  be  included.  The  adult  psychiatric  clinic  will  also  have  space  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  as  an  integrated  whole  almost  all  of  our  out-patient 
facilities.  About  150  examining  rooms  and  half  that  number  of  interview 
rooms  will  be  available.  We  are  attempting  to  keep  the  general  out-patient 
area  as  uniform  as  possible  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
the  space  for  various  clinic  functions.  A  new  emergency  room  is  to  be 
built  with  close  relation  to  medical  and  pediatric  screening  clinics  and  x-ray. 
Conference  rooms,  staff  rooms,  and  spaces  for  medical  students  will  be  available 
and  there  will  be  adequate  administrative  spaces,  nursing  areas,  and  social 
service  offices.  Careful  study  is  being  given  to  patient  and  staff  patterns 
and  to  the  best  possible  geographical  inter-relation  of  elements  of  the  clinic. 

The  large  amount  of  space  assigned  in  the  project  for  hospital  service 
departments  is  required  because  of  three  considerations:  (1)  relief  is  needed 
for  the  present  function  of  some  departments  (2)  departmental  work  loads 
will  be  increased  by  the  increase  in  out-patient  visits  and  (3)  space  must  be 
provided  now  in  anticipation  of  future  additional  hospital  beds.  Although  we 
are  planning  primarily  for  the  present  project,  it  has  therefore  been  necessary 
to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the  future  of  the  hospital  in  an  attempt  to 
anticipate  requirements  many  years  from  now. 

The  financing  of  the  new  construction  is  still  incomplete  in  spite  of  a 
generous  allotment  of  funds  from  the  State  Legislature  and  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission.  Dr.  Berryhill  has  summarized  this  problem  in  a 
message  from  the  Dean's  Office  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Not  included  in  the  budget  for  the  present  project,  but  nevertheless  a 
necessary  part  of  it  in  the  long  run,  is  money  for  renovation  and  modernization 
of  space  which  will  be  vacated  in  the  existing  clinic  wing  and  converted  to 
other  use  in  the  main  hospital.  The  vacated  space  in  the  clinic  wing  will  be 
assigned  largely  for  Medical  School  departmental  use  and  alterations  in  the 
existing  hospital  will  be  required  in  order  to  achieve  a  maximally  efficient 
integration  of  new  and  old  space.  Detailed  planning  for  renovation  will  pro- 
ceed as  a  later  phase  of  our  present  project. 

Phasing  of  construction  of  so  large  an  addition  to  the  hospital  must 
be  planned  with  great  care.  A  plan  has  been  developed  which  we  believe 
will   minimize    interference    with    regular   hospital   operation    during    the    con- 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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In  Mrmnrtam 


The  closing  days  of  the  Summer  of  1963  brought  to  the  end 
of  hfe  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  useful  citizens,  Dr.  Raymond 
Lupton  Pittman  of  Fayetteville.  His  death  occurred  August  1,  1963 
after  he  was  fatally  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Asheville, 
July    31,    1963. 

I  had  known  him  as  a  classmate  and  lived  close  to  him  for  over 
half  a  century.  I  have  watched  the  lives  of  many  men  and  physicians 
who  have  been  prominent  in  our  State  and  Community.  In  that  time 
thro  have  been  many  who  have  been  an  honor  to  Fayetteville  and 
North  Carolina  and  to  whom  the  City  of  Fayetteville  and  North 
Carolina  owe  much.  But  among  all  these  men  there  has  been  no 
one,  I  believe,  who  has  exerted  a  more  valuable  influence  on  his  Com- 
munity in  such  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  Dr.  Pittman  was  truly 
a   beloved  physician   and   a  skilled  surgeon. 

Dearly  as  he  loved  his  profession  and  as  much  as  he  did  to  give 
it  an  honorable  place  in  the  Community  and  State,  he  was  just  as 
interested  in  all  things  that  tended  to  make  Fayetteville  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  its  hospitals,  pubHc  health,  schools  and  its  churches 
of  all  denominations.  He  was  good,  faithful,  tolerant,  hberal  and 
fatherly  to  all  his  associates. 

Doctor  Pittman  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  Fairmont  area  of 
Robeson  County,  N.  C,  June  29,  188  8,  a  son  of  Austin  Pittman 
and  Mrs.  Arabella  Mitchell  Pittman. 

He  attended  school  at  Buies  Creek  Academy  (now  Campbell 
College)  in  Harnett  County,  then  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  while 
attending  night  school  prior  to  entering  the  University  of  North 
CaroHna  where  he  supported  himself  by  working  in  his  leisure  hours 
and  vacations. 

After  two  years  of  medical  education  at  the  University  he  entered 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1910. 
He  interned  for  two  years  at  the  Presbyterian  and  German  hospitals 
in  Philadelphia  and  then  in  1912  joined  the  staff  of  Highsmith  Hos- 
pital in  Fayetteville. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1919,  he  founded  Pittman  Hospital  and 
developed  it  into  what  at  one  time  was  the  largest  privately  owned 
hospital   in   North   Carolina. 

On  January  26,  1915,  Dr.  Pittman  married  Mrs.  C.  N.  Blue, 
a  daughter  of  W.  H.  Sykes  and  Mrs.  Maggie  Sykes  of  Red  Springs, 
N.  C.     Mrs.  Pittman  died  about  two  years  ago. 

He  was  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  a  fellow  of  the  International  College  of  Surgeons, 
chairman  of  the  State  Cancer  Commission,  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Cumberland  County  Medical  Society,  a  past  president  of 
the  fifth  district  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Society,  a  member  of  various  committees  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of   Fayetteville.  RoscoE  D.  McMillan,  M.D.   (UNC  Med.  '08) 


A  Pediatric  Isolation  Unit 

At  N.  C  Memorial  Hospital 

by  Mary  B.  Arnold,  M.  D.''' 

"For  one  child's  sake,  may  childhood  ever  be  a  land  of  wonder  and 
delight  .  .  ."  and  thus  the  Robbie  Page  Memorial  of  the  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
Sorority  officially  heralded  the  opening  of  the  new  Pediatric  Isolation  Unit  at 
dedication  ceremonies  held  on  June  22,   1963. 

The  Pediatric  Isolation  Unit  encloses  the  west  terrace  of  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  and  is  ideally  situated  for  the 
care  of  children  with  infectious  diseases.  This  special  faciUty  has  ten  individual 
rooms  with  single  b:ds,  permitting  complete  and  effective  isolation  of  children 
who  have  contagious  illnesses  of  all  kinds  or  who  need  to  be  in  a  single  room 
for  other  medical  reasons.  Brightly  illuminated,  completely  air-conditioned, 
efficient  and  fully  equipped,  this  modern  unit  not  only  provides  additional 
beds  for  the  expanding  pediatric  service  but  serves  to  offer  the  local  and 
distant  medical  communities  the  appropriate  physical  setting  in  which  children 
who  are  afflicted  with  diseases  requiring  isolation  can  be  suitably  managed. 
Other  unique  features  of  this  section  of  the  pediatric  ward  include  a  complete 
nursing  unit  and  separate  nursing  station  and  spacious  laboratory  space  for 
use   by   medical   students    and   house  officers.      In    addition,    the   patient    rooms 
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contain  completely  individual  lavatory  facilities  and  ample  space  for  selected 
visitors  for  each  patient. 

The  initial  gift  making  this  unit  possible  was  made  by  the  Robbie  Page 
Memorial  of  the  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  Sorority.  Generous  support  was  also 
received  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lynch,  Jr.  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  the  North  CaroUna  Memorial  Hospital. 

Formal  ceremonies  dedicating  the  opening  of  the  Isolation  Unit  were 
held  in  the  Nursing  School  Auditorium  at  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital  on  June  22,  1963.  The  principal  speaker  at  this  occasion  was 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Curnen,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Pediatric  Service,  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center.  Dr.  Curnen,  who  was  Chief  of  Pediatric  Service  at  North 
Carohna  Memorial  Hospital  when  the  Tri-Sigma  Sorority  began  the  Robbie 
Page  Memorial,  presented  an  interesting  account  of  the  long  history  of 
the  association  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  here  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the 
Robbie  Page  Memorial.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Denny,  Chief  of  Pediatric  Service,  dis- 
cussed the  present  and  future  plans  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  regarding 
the  utihzation  of  the  generous  support  from  this  national  sorority.  Chancellor 
William  B.  Aycock  delivered  the  acceptance  speech. 

The  new  Pediatric  Isolation  Unit  now  architecturally  balances  the  east 
end  of  the  seventh  floor  which  encloses  the  Children's  Room,  Conference 
Room,  and  School  Room  which  was  the  first  project  sponsored  by  the  Robbie 
Page  Memorial, 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATE 


Jerry  Allen  Smith  of  the  Class  of  1963  was  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
Deborah  Gushing  Leary  Award.  This  is  a  prize  presented  at  the  graduation 
ceremonies  to  the  student  whose  senior  paper  has  been  judged  by  a  faculty 
committee  to  be  the  best  from  his  class.  Dr.  Smith  also  distinguished  himself 
this  year  by  making  the  highest  grade  of  all  the  candidates  taking  the  examina- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Kannapolis,  North  Carolina,  in  193  5.  He  graduated 
from  the  China  Grove,  North  Carolina,  High  School  in  195  3  and  entered 
the  University  of  North  GaroUna  in  195  6.  He  entered  the  School  of  Medicine 
in  1959  and  at  the  completion  of  the  first  year 
received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Medicine.  In  his 
junior  year  he  was  the  member  of  his  class  chosen 
for  the  C.  V.  Mosby  Company  Book  Award.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  members  of  his  junior  class 
elected  to  membership  in  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the 
national  medical  honor  society.  Dr.  Smith  is  at  present 
serving  in  an  internship  in  Pediatrics  at  the  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Smith  made  excellent  use  of  his  summer 
vacations  as  well  as  of  the  periods  of  free  time 
accorded  to  superior  students  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  to  carry  out  the  research  that  was  the  basis  of 
his  prize  winning  paper.  This  research  concerned  the 
N-demethylation  by  enzymes  of  the  microsomes  of 
Dr.   Smith  rat  liver  of   a  series  of  N-methyl  derivatives   of  bar- 

bituric acid,  hydantoin,  and  oxazolidinedione,  most 
of  which  are  used  clinically  as  antiepileptic  drugs. 
These  drugs  had  been  known  to  be  demethylated  by  intact  animals,  and  there 
was  evidence  that  the  reaction  occurred  in  the  liver,  but  the  subcellular  site 
of  the  enzymes  effecting  the  demethylations  had  not  been  identified.  Dr. 
Smith  showed  that  the  enzymes  are  located  in  the  hepatic  microsomes  and 
that  the  demethylations  are  accompanied  by  formaldehyde  formation.  He 
found  that  pretreatment  of  rats  with  phenobarbital  or  nikethamide  would 
greatly  increase  the  demethylating  activity  of  the  liver  but  that  the  degree 
of  augmentation  was  quite  different  for  the  different  subtrates.  This  was 
interpreted  to  indicate  that  a  number  of  different  enzymes  are  active  in  deme- 
thylation  reactions.  Dr.  Smith's  interesting  contribution  to  the  field  of  drug 
metabolism   has   been  published   in   Life  Sciences    (1963,  p.   486). 
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Dr.  Nathan  A.  Womack 
Receives  Kenan  Professorship 


In  May  of  this  year,  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Womack  was 
named  a  Kenan  Professor,  the  first  to  be  so  honored  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  since  Dr.  WiUiam  deB.  MacNider  was 
appointed  in  1918.  As  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  since  its  organization  in  1951,  Dr.  Womack  is 
well  known  for  his  scholarship  and  cathohcity  of  interests. 
In  addition  to  the  endowed  Professorship,  Dr.  Womack 
was  also  honored  by  the  1963  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  who  named  him  recipient  of  the  "Professor 
Award"  given  annually  to  the  "faculty  member  who  be- 
cause of  his  willingness,  understanding,  and  ability,  has 
contributed  most  to  our  medical  education." 


(Continued  from  page   17) 

In  several  areas  programs   have  been   developed;   other   cUnical   divisions   have 
indicated  a  desire  to  expand  the  program  to  their  areas. 

3.    Postgraduate    teaching: 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
extensive  postdoctorate  training  in  bacteriology  by  individuals  going  into  a 
great  variety  of  specialties.  Some  of  these  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 
1)  Graduate  teaching  and  research  in  basic  bacteriology;  2)  practice  of 
medicine,  public  health  and  dentistry  in  the  areas  of  infectious  diseases,  allergy, 
pathology,  laboratory  medicine  and  related  specialties;  3)  research  in  the 
fields  of  allergy,  infectious  diseases,  cancer  (growth)  genetics,  basic  cellular 
metabolism  and  physiology   (cytobiology) . 

The  most  effective  way  to  assure  that  the  full  potential  of  the  science 
of  microbiology  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  medical,  dental,  and  pubUc 
health  problems  is  to  encourage  a  variety  of  individuals  who  will  be  working 
in  the  specialties  and  subspecialties  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  public  health, 
to  become  well  educated  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  disciplines  of  micro- 
biology. The  department  has  a  federal  grant  for  a  postgraduate  traineeship 
program.  The  number  of  postdoctoral  trainees  in  the  department  in  1962 
was  6. 

Responsibilities   Kelat':ng   to   Research 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  university  is  to  seek  new  knowledge. 
In  addition  it  is  recognized  that  effective  teaching  at  the  graduate  level  requires 
research  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to 
recruit  and  keep  individuals  of  the  highest  type  for  our  teaching  staff  unless 
time,  space,  and  facilities  for  research  are  available.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  necessary  for  the  department  to  maintain  a  properly  balanced  program 
of  teaching,  research  and  service. 

Res  pons' b'dit'es  Relating  to  Service  Functions  of  the  Department 

The  major  service  programs  relate  to  professional  direction  of  the  clinical 
microbiological  laboratories  in  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  consultation 
with  the  various  infectious  disease  divisions  of  the  clinical  departments, 
supplying  media  and  glassware  to  a  variety  of  research  projects  in  various 
departments  and  to  the  hospital  microbiology  laboratory,  and  consultation 
with  the  Gravely  Sanat3rium  Clinical  Microbiology  Laboratory. 
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These  functions  make  possible  certain  teaching  and  research  activities 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Departmental  Organization  and  Staff 

To  meet  the  responsibiUties  outHned  above  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with 
the  standards  of  the  university  requires  the  department  to  have  a  staff  repre- 
senting the   following  fields  of  microbiology: 

a)  General   Bacteriology 

b)  Microbial  Metabolism  and  Physiology 

c)  Immunology   and   Immunochemistry 

d)  Pathogenic   Microbiology   and  Allergic   and   Infectious   Diseases 

e)  Clinical    Laboratory    Microbiology 

f)  Medical  Mycology 

g)  Virology 

h)    Microbial  Cytochemistry  and  Ultrastructure 

i)    Microbial  Genetics 

j )    Biophysics 

To  insure  coverage  of  all  of  these  fields  of  microbiology,  the  present 
staff  of  10  professors  has  been  carefully  selected  to  include  individuals  with 
special  interest  and  competence  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas.  All  of  these 
professors  take  part  in  teaching  the  course  for  medical  students.  In  addition, 
each  offers  a  graduate  course  in  the  area  of  his  special  interest,  and  guides 
the  research  of  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  interested  in  this  area. 

Present  Departmental  Staff 

Professors:    D.    A.    MacPherson     (Chairman),    W.    J.    Cromartie,    G.    P. 

Manire,  D.  G.  Sharp 
Associate  Professors:   H.  Gooder,  J.  H.  Schwab,  J.  K.  Spitznagel,  W.  R. 

Straughn 
Assistant  Professor:   A.  Widra 
Research  Assistant  Professor:  G.  J.  Galasso 
Instructors  in  Clinical  Bacteriology:    J.    H.   Arnold,  J.   J.   Fischer,   A.   S. 

Lineberger 
Instructors  in  Medical  Technology    (Bacteriology):   C.  D.  Merritt,  L.  M. 

Ward,  B.  F.  Maxwell 
Research  Associates:  J.  B.  Taylor,  W.  R.  Bibb 

Research 

To  indicate  the  present  trend  of  investigation  in  the  department,  some 
examples  of  current  research  programs  may  be  cited. 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the  removal  of  foreign  material 
of  microbial  origin  from  the  tissues  of  an  infected  individual  and  the  lesions 
that  may  result  from  a  failure  of  these  mechanisms'  to  operate  in  a  normal 
manner  is  under  investigation  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Cromartie  and  his  students.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
mechanisms  of  innate  and  acquired  immunity  in  this  process  in  defined  experi- 
mental situations.  It  is  believed  that  additional  information  concerning  these 
processes  will  permit  a  better  understanding  of  the  pathogenesis  of  a  number 
of  diseases  which  seem  to  result  from  the  persistence  of  antigens  and  other 
durable  foreign  material  of  microbial  origin  in  the  tissues  of  individuals.  These 
diseases   include   disorders   such    as    rheumatic    fever,    rheumatoid    arthritis    and 
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chronic  pyelonephritis.  It  is  also  believed  that  additional  knowledge  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  killing  and  removal  of  microbes  from  the  tissues  is 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  pathogenesis  of 
the  many  infectious  diseases  that  result  from  invasion  of  the  tissues  by 
organisms   that   are   normally  present   on   the  body  surfaces. 

Streptococcal  sore  throat  and  its  associate  sequellae,  acute  glomerulo- 
nephritis and  rheumatic  fever,  still  present  a  challenge  to  our  knowledge  of 
how  bacteria  initiate  and  maintain  such  disease  processes.  For  this  reason 
the  causative  organism,  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  has  b.^en  subjected  to  intensive 
antigenic  and  chemical  analysis  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Harry  Gooder  and  his 
students  have  centered  their  work  around  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
cell  wall  of  the  organisms.  This  is  now  known  to  be  composed  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  simple  chemical  substances  built  into  a  three-dimensional 
polymerized  array  which  in  turn  gives  the  bacterium  its  rigidity  and  serological 
specificity.  Many  substances  can  interfere  with  the  normal  process  of  the 
cell  in  laying  down  its  cell  wall  layer.  Outstanding  among  these  is  penicillin, 
and  under  specific  environmental  conditions  the  streptococcus  can  dispense 
wth  the  rigid  cell  wall  layer  and  maintain  itself  in  a  new  guise,  the  streptococ- 
cal L  form.  Similarly,  removal  of  the  cell  wall  by  specific  enzymic  digestion 
will  allow  the  L  form  of  the  organism  to  develop.  The  L  form  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  genetic  and  physiological  implications  involved  in  the  change 
and  also  because  the  L  form  is,  by  reason  of  its  composition,  resistant  to  many 
of  the  antibiotics  which  are  employed  in  clinical  practice. 

In  the  field  of  virology,  Dr.  G.  P.  Manire  and  his  students  have  been 
concerned  with  characteristics  of  growth  of  psittacosis  viruses  in  eggs  and 
tissue  cultures,  the  effects  of  antiserum,  antibiotics  and  other  substances  on 
persistent  infection  of  HeLa  cells  by  meningopneumonitis  virus,  and  methods 
for  separation  of  various  morphological  forms  and  components  of  these  agents. 
After  prolonged  adaptation,  meningopneumonitis  virus  caused  a  persistent 
infection  of  HeLa  cells  in  which  about  50%  of  cells  were  infected  at  a 
given  time.  Neither  antiserum  nor  penicillin  treatment  would  rid  the  culture 
of  virus.  Chloramphenicol  and  tetracycline  removed  all  virus  after  14-21 
days  of  treatment.  Meningopneumonitis  virus  may  grow  in  the  nucleus  of 
L  and  hamster  kidney  cells.  The  infected  cells  continue  to  undergo  mitosis, 
and  in  HeLa  cells,  evidence  was  seen  that  cells  may  be  able  to  remove  virus 
colonies  from  cytoplasm.  Plaques  in  L  cell  cultures  have  been  produced  with 
meningopneumonitis,  mouse  pneumonitis  and  psittacosis  viruses,  and  the  tech- 
nique has  much  usefulness  in  experiments  on  virus  neutralization,  effect  of 
antibiotics,  and  in   genetic  studies. 

Dr.  John  Schwab  and  his  students  in  Immunology  are  concerned  with 
the  cellular  components  of  Group  A  streptococci.  One  toxic  manifestation 
of  poly  saccharide-peptide  complexes  of  the  cell  wall  is  the  production  of  a 
chronic,  relapsing,  granulomatous,  nodular  lesion  of  rabbit  dermal  connective 
tissue.  The  mechanism  of  this  lesion  production  is  being  studied  by  correlating 
the  chemical  composition  of  extracts  from  various  bacterial  strains  with  toxicity. 
They  are  also  investigating  the  breakdown  of  bacterial  cells  within  the  body 
to  determine  the  nature  and  persistence  of  the  products.  Specifically  they 
are  determining  if  toxic  cell  wall  fragments  are  released  and  whether  bacterio- 
phagy  or  tissue  lysozomes  contribute  to  the  process.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  analyze   the   chemical   changes   in   lesions   by  determining  extractable 
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ground  substance  and  coUagens  in  the  evolving  lesion.  The  relationship  of 
the  nodular  lesion  to  hypersensitivity  is  being  studied  from  neonatal  through 
adult  life.  They  have  shown  that  the  lesion  varies  with  age  of  the  animal 
and  is  independent  of  the  immune  response. 

In  the  biophysics  laboratory  of  the  department  Dr.  D.  Gordon  Sharp 
and  Dr.  George  Galasso  are  presently  involved  in  a  study  of  the  virus-cell 
interactions.  Publications  in  the  past  year  have  concerned  experiments  on 
quantitation  of  the  growth  and  quahty  of  the  virus,  the  inhibitory  effect 
of  inactivated  virus  on  the  growth  of  active  virus,  reactivation  phenomena 
of  ultraviolet  treated  virus  and  the  effect  of  nutrients  on  the  growth  and 
quahty  of  virus.  At  present  this  laboratory  is  involved  in  studies  concerning 
the  effect  of  neutraUzing  anti-serum  on  the  infectious  agent  and  carefully 
quantitating  this  effect  both  as  to  the  amount  of  serum  and  the  time  required. 
It  is  also  studying  the  misleading  results  which  can  be  obtained  when  titrating 
virus  due  to  its  natural  aggregation.  This  quantitative  work  is  leading  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  virus  and  how  it  behaves. 

Dr.  John  K.  Spitznagel  and  his  students  are  trying  to  define  some  of  the 
biochemical  and  metabolic  factors  which  determine  the  outcome  of  infection. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  bactericidal  substances  can  be  extracted  from 
tissues.  They  have  been  able  to  show  that  some  tissue  bactericides  are  not 
preparative  artifacts  but  are  clearly  definable  basic  proteins.  They  are  power- 
fully antibacterial  and  are  carried  in  minute  sacs  along  with  various  hydro- 
lytic  enzymes  in  the  cytoplasm  of  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes.  Thousands 
of  these  leukocytes  enter  areas  of  bacterial  invasion  where  they  engulf  the 
bacteria  which  are  rapidly  killed  by  the  basic  proteins  and  then  dismantled 
by  the  accompanying  hydrolases.  These  studies  are  important  because  they 
provide  new  insights  into  the  antibacterial  activities  of  leukocytes  and  new 
approaches   to   the  investigation  of  resistance   to  infection. 

The  metabolic  and  physiological  activities  of  bacteria  are  dependent  upon 
the  formation  and  actions  of  various  enzymes  produced  by  these  organisms. 
Knowledge  of  mechanisms  involving  enzyme  synthesis  and  subsequent  action 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  growth  of  bacteria  as  well  as  antibacterial 
action.  Dr.  W.  R.  Straughn  and  his  students  in  the  field  of  bicterial  metabolism 
and  physiology,  are  currently  involved  in  studies  of  mechanism  of  amino  acid 
transport  into  bacterial  cells.  Using  the  more  recent  approach  of  continuous 
culture  methods,  growing  bacteria  can  be  maintained  in  more  or  less  uniform 
states  and  the  effects  of  various  environmental  influences  evaluated  more 
readily  than  in  conventional  flask  cultures.  This  lends  itself  well  to  the 
study  of  mutual  relationships  in  mixed  cultures  as  they  occur  in  natural 
environments  of  various  body  areas. 

In  the  field  of  medical  mycology.  Dr.  Abe  Widra  is  currently  working 
on  the  histo-chemistry  of  fungus  infected  tissues.  Since  fungus  infections 
in  general  are  characterized  by  low  non-protective  circulating  antibody  titres, 
fungus  infected  tissue  should  provide  excellent  material  for  study  of  local 
defense  mechanisms,  granulomatous  reactions,  and  the  modifications  of  fungal 
substances  which  may  give  rise  to  allergic  manifestations.  The  studies  are 
concerned  with  the  types  of  lipid,  carbohydrate  and  amino  acids  found  in 
the  affected  tissue.  Present  research  centers  on  the  yeast-mold  transformation 
of  Candida  albicans  in  tissue  and  the  peculiar  hyaline  material  usually  found 
in  long-standing  infections  with  Actinomycosis  bovis. 
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Dr.  Cromartie  instructs  present  second  year  medical  class  in  MacNider  Hall. 

Future 

The  pattern  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology  appears 
to  be  well  established,  functions  well,  and  is  likely  to  remain  essentially  un- 
changed at  least  for  the  immediate  future.  The  potential  for  vigorous  growth 
in  its  teaching,  research,  graduate  and  traineeship  programs  is  already  present. 
Exercise  of  this  potential  cannot  take  place  until  a  major  expansion  in  properly 
planned  physical  space  makes  it  possible.  Architectural  plans  for  a  $4,5  00,000 
expansion  of  the  Basic  Sciences  have  already  been  prepared  in  which  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology  will  occupy  some  37,000  square  feet  of  space 
exclusive  of  main  class  teaching  laboratories.  If  and  when  these  plans  are 
implemented  with  the  aid  of  federal  funds,  full  flowering  of  the  department 
may  be  confidently  expected. 

The  fruitful  departmental  research  program  has  been  characterized  by  its 
breadth  and  emphasis  on  advanced  concepts  in  the  field  of  cellular  biology. 
The  balanced  interests  of  the  present  faculty  assure  that  strong  emphasis  will 
continue  to  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  fundamental  knowledge  to  the 
clinical  concepts  of  infectious  disease. 
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With  the  Faculty 


New  appointments  to  full-time  faculty: 

Robert  F.  Castle,  HS''  '59,  Assistant  Professor, 

Pediatrics 
Campbell    W.    McMillan,    Assistant    Professor, 

Pediatrics    (efFective  January    1963) 
Robert  G.  Faust,  Assistant  Professor, 

Physiology 
Lawrence   Rabinowitz,   Assistant   Professor, 

Physiology 
William   B.   Herring,   Instructor,   Medicine 

(formerly   Fellow    in   Medicine) 
Thomas  R.  Scott,  HS   '63,  Instructor  in 

Medicine 
William  B.  Wood,  '5  6,  Instructor,  Medicine 

(effective   January    1963) 
Harold  J.  Fallon,  HS  '62,  Assistant  Professor, 

Medicine 
Ellis  L.  Rolett,  Assistant  Professor,  Medicine 
Hipolito  V.  Nino,  Assistant  Professor,  Medicine 

'■'Former   mouber  of  House  Staff,   North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital. 


Joseph    C.    Hathaway,    Jr.,    Instructor, 

Pathology     (effective    December    1965) 
Margaret   B.   Scales,  '60,  Instructor,  Pathology 
Edward   Majchrowicz,    Assistant   Professor, 

Psychiatry    and    Biochemistry 
Clifford   B.   Reifler,   Instructor,  Psychiatry 
Roger  F.  Spencer,  HS  '6  5,  Instructor, 

Psychiatry 
Rosario  F.  Zinna,   Instructor,  Psychiatry 
R.  John   Hallberg,   Instructor,  Psychiatry 

(effective  April    1963) 
Ronald    E.   Fox,   Assistant   Professor   of 

Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 
Sarah  Ann  Miller,  Instructor,  Physical  Therapy 
Carolyn  B.  Ware,  Instructor,  Physical  Therapy 
Charlene    B.    Nelson,    Assistant    Professor, 

Physical   Therapy 


New  appointments  to  part-time  faculty: 

Anne   P.    Askew,  HS   '62,  Clinical    Instructor, 

Pediatrics 
Donald   C.    Abele,   HS   '61,   Clinical   Assistant 

Professor,  Medicine   (formerly  Instructor  in 

Medicine) 
Doris  B.   Braxton,   '5  9,  Clinical    Instructor, 

Pediatrics 
William  B.  Bethune,   //S   '6/,  Clinical 

Instructor,    Surgery 
Sam   O.   Cornwell,   '44,   Lecturer,   Psychiatry 
Daniel    C.    Darrow,    Clinical    Professor, 

Pediatrics 
Thomas    B.    Dameron,    Clinical    Assistant 

Professor,   Surgery 
Joseph   DeWalt,   '54,  Clinical   Instructor, 

Medicine 
John   David  Fletcher,  Clinical   Instructor, 

Pediatrics 
Irving    I.    Gottesman,    Clinical    Assistant 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry 


Stephen  Thomas  Guoton,  '57,  Clinical 

Instructor,   Medicine 
Victor   G.    Herring,   '5  6,   Clinical    Instry.ctor, 

Pediatrics 
Carlyle  D.   Jenkins,   Clinical   Assistant 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry 
William  O.  Jones,   '57,  Clinical  Instructor, 

Pediatrics 
David   M.   Monson,  Clinical   Instructor, 

Radiology 
Geori^e  W.  Paulsen,  Clinical   Instructor, 

Medicine 
Robert    D.    Phillips,   Clinical    Instructor, 

Psychiatry 
John    Sloan    Rhodes,    '27,   Clinical    Assistant 

Professor,  Surgery 
Shahane    R.    Taylor,   Jr.,   '59,   Clinical 

Instructor,    Surgery 
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Promotions  in  rank,  members  of  the  full-time  faculty,  effective  July  1,  1963; 


John  A.  Ewing,  to  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Morris  A.  Lipton,  to  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
George  D.  Penick,  '44,  to  Profesjor  of 

Pathology 
Harvey   E.   Archer,   to  Associate  Professor   in 

Hospital    Administration 
Allan   W.    Downie,    to   Associate  Professor   in 

Medicine 
Edward  B.  Glassman,  to  Associate  Professor  in 

Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
Harry   Gooder,   to  Associate  Professor   of 

Bacteriology 
Lloyd   R.   Yonce,  to  Associate  Professor  of 

Physiology 


Daniel    T.    Young,   '52,   to   Associate   Professor 

of   Medicine 
Marianne  S.   Breslin,  HS  '60,  to  Assistant 

Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Wallace  A.  Clyde,  to  Assistant  Professor  of 

Ped'atrics 
J.   Dieter  Geratz,   HS  '60,   to   Assistant 

Professor   of   Pathology 
Carl  B.   Lyle,  Jr.,  HS  '63,  to  Assistant 

Professor  of  Medicine 
George   H.   Spooner,   to   Assistant   Professor   of 

Biochemistry   and   Nutrition 
Richard  I.   Walker,  '52,  to  Assistant 

Professor   of  Medicine 


Resignations  from  full-time  faculty: 

Ruth  A.  Dillard,  HS  '60,  Instructor,  Pediatrics 
Elinor  D.  Dorries,  Instructor,  Preventive 

Medicine 
John  W.  Foust,  '5  5,  Instructor,  Surgery 
Lucie   N.   Jessner,    Professor    and    Director, 

Division  of  Child  Psych'atry 
Jerry  C.  Pickrel,  HS  '62,  Instructor,  Pathology 


Robert   R.   Ragland,  HS  '62,  Instructor, 
Psychiatry 

David    F.    Freeman,    Assistant    Professor, 
Psychiatry 

Rowland   E.   Fullilove,   HS   '5  8,  Instructor, 
Psychiatry 


Furniture,  Scientific  Equipment,  Instruments, 
Lab.  Supplies,  Orthopaedic  Appliances  &  Supplies 

NOW!  STEAM  AND  DRY  STERILIZATION  IN  A  SINGLE  UNIT! 


^t'^sdtdK 


OMNI-CLAVE 

The  Amazing  New  2-in-l  Autoclave 

Another  remarkable  "nnovation 
by  Pelton   &   Crane 
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Pharmacology  Professor  Honored 

The  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  North  CaroHna  has  been  granted 
a  research  career  award  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  behalf  of  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Butler,  Professor  of  Pharmacology.  As  explained  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  "the  purpose  of  the  research  career  program  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  stable  full-time  career  opportunities  for  scientists  of  superior 
potential  and  capability  in  the  sciences  related  to  health. 

"Career  awards  enable  institutions  to  finance  positions  favorable  to  the 
intellectual  growth  and  research  productivity  of  established  investigators  of 
high  competence  for  the  duration  of  their  careers.  Awards  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  nationwide  competition  among  candidates  whose  research  has  won  the 
respect  of  scientific  leaders  in  their  fields." 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  award  Dr.  Butler  has  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology.  Dr.  Fred  W.  Ellis  has  been 
appointed  acting  chairman. 
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The  New  Ambulatory  Patient  Facility 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

struction  period.  Nevertheless,  some  dislocations  are  inevitable  and  space 
must  be  found  for  temporary  location  of  some  functions  while  building  is 
going  on.  Although  the  understanding,  cooperation,  and  patience  of  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  will  be  required,  completion  of  the  project  in  1966  will 
surely  justify  temporary  inconveniences.  The  opening  of  the  new  facility 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
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A  Message  from  the  Dean . . . 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin  a  report  was  given  of  the  1963  Legis- 
lative appropriations  (1)  for  the  operating  budget  of  the  Medical  Center  and 
(2)  for  building  (capital  improvements)  in  the  first  stage  of  urgently  needed 
additional  space.  Planning  for  the  new  additions  outlined  in  this  report  and  for 
the  alterations  of  MacNider  Hall  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  drive  for  the  necessary  funds  to  insure  the  hospital  expansion  is 
lagging  behind. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  MEDICAL  STUDENT 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  securing  additional  space  for  all  aspects  of 
our  rapidly  developing  operations,  the  faculty  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
cerned with  improving  all  aspects  of  the 
environment  for  learning  for  the  students 
for  whose  education  it  is  responsible  and 
especially  the  undergraduate  medical  stu- 
dent. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  educa- 
tion of  physicians  is  the  primary  reason 
for  existence  of  medical  schools,  even 
though  these  institutions  are  involved  in 
other  functions  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  science  and  for  improv- 
ing the  standards  of  health  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  recent  years  the  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  annual  operating  budg- 
ets   of    American    medical    schools    which 
jM^  comes   from   agencies   primarily   concerned 

^m  with  research  and  research  training  which 

B  should   directly   or  indirectly  improve   the 

^^  quality    of    the    education    of    the    under- 

^H  graduate    medical    student    has    not    neces- 

^H  sarily  done  so.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  that 

^H  some  of  the  faculty  of  all  medical  schools 

^H  are  more  concerned  with  research  and  with 

VI  training    of    graduate    students    than    with 

1™  the     teaching     of     undergraduate     medical 

^  .      students. 

While  we  have  tried  at  this  Medical 
School,  as  I  am  certain  the  majority  of  medical  schools  have  done,  to  keep  a 
proper  balance  between  teaching  of  the  undergraduate  students,  patient  care, 
and  research,  this  has  sometimes  been  difficult.  Nevertheless,  having  in  mind 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  faculty,  I  believe  our  efforts  have  been  reasonably 
successful.  This  impression  has  been  substantiated  by  a  very  large  number  of 
letters  from  graduates  who  have  expressed  gratitude  to  the  faculty  for  their 
experience  here. 


At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  growing  concern  over  the  place  of  the 
undergraduate  medical  student  in  current  day  schools  of  medicine.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  medical  student  occupy  a  position  of  very  real  importance  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  in  which  he 
can  learn  medicine  in  a  broad  sense. 

With  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Carl  Anderson,  who  had  functioned  in  a  very 
constructive  fashion  as  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  return  to  full-time  teaching  and  research  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry, it  was  decided  to  revise  the  student  guidance  and  counselling  pro- 
gram in  the  School.  Dr.  John  B.  Graham,  '40,  Professor  of  Pathology,  was 
asked  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  a  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Advising  and 
Counselling.  The  other  members  are  Dr.  John  T.  Sessions,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine;  Dr.  J.  Earl  Somers,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry; Dr.  Christopher  C.  Fordham,  III,  '49,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Sorrow,  '44,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  who  continues  as 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge  of  internship  placements  and  who  has  assumed 
Chairmanship  of  the  Student  Aid  Committee;  and  Dr.  James  F.  Newsome,  '47, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  who  is  adviser  to  the  student  body  organiza- 
tion, the  Whitehead  Society.  Each  of  these  is  assigned  to  a  class,  i.e.,  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  and  will  act  as  official  friend,  guide  and  counsellor 
in  the  various  problems  students  may  encounter  until  the  class  graduates. 

These  faculty  members  together  with  representatives  of  the  Student  Body 
Officers,  Honor  Council,  each  of  the  classes,  and  the  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  House  Officers  Association  constitute  the  Student- 
Faculty  Advisory  Board.  Through  frequent  meetings  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
hoped  that  frank  discussion  of  the  problems  of  students  and  of  the  student- 
faculty-house  staff  relationship  may  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  the  Medical  Center  and  will  result  in  a  happier  and  more  helpful 
environment  in  which  all  may  work  more  effectively. 

This  is  an  experiment  and  to  date  there  has  been  inadequate  time  or  ex- 
perience to  appraise  its  value  to  the  student.  It  is,  of  course,  the  responsibility 
of  all  faculty  members  to  give  advice  and  assistance  when  this  is  sought  by 
students  or  seems  indicated,  and,  obviously,  all  students  are  free  to  seek  advice 
from  any  member  of  the  faculty  whom  he  may  choose  to  consult. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  hope  that  the  students  in  each  class  will 
realize  that  their  welfare  is  of  such  importance  to  the  faculty  that  the  interest 
and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  is  always  available  for  their  assistance  and 
gladly  so. 

Improving  student-faculty  relationships  and  establishing  more  adequate 
communications  on  all  aspects  of  the  Medical  Center's  operations  and  goals 
should  in  the  long  run  help  to  bridge  the  gap  which  unfortunately  seems  to 
develop  between  a  significant  proportion  of  graduates  of  American  medical 
schools  and  the  medical  schools  themselves  all  too  soon  following  graduation. 
Such  division  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  medicine.  An  epidemiological  study 
of  this  situation  must  be  undertaken  and  vigorous  and  constructive  efforts  made 
to  eliminate  its  causes.  Perhaps  the  first  step  may  be  to  find  out  what  it  is  that 
medical  schools  do  to  their  students  or  rather  what  is  it  they  fail  to  do  for  them 
which  produces  such  hyper-critical  reactions  in  many  of  the  medical  profession 
in  later  years. 
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Obviously,  a  very  important  problem  for  many  students  is  that  of  fi- 
nances. Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Bulletin  Dr.  Mitchell  Sorrow,  Chair- 
man of  the  Student  Aid  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  reports  on  the  scholarship 
and  grants-in-aid  awarded  this  year.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  annual 
gifts  of  the  Medical  Alumni  and  for  the  donors  of  endowed  scholarships  who 
have  made  these  funds  possible  in  increased  amounts  this  year. 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  most  exciting  period  in  medicine  both  in  terms 
of  new  scientific  developments  and  in  the  various  experiments  in  undergraduate 
medical  education  which  have  been  undertaken  in  medical  schools  in  this 
country.  In  our  own  school,  while  a  standing  Faculty  Committee  on  Medical 
Education  has  thoughtfully  considered  many  aspects  of  our  own  curriculum 
and  has  been  helpful  in  suggesting  and  guiding  changes  here  and  there,  and 
while  some  departments  individually  have  repeatedly  reappraised  their  own 
efforts,  there  is  now  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
critical  review  of  the  entire  four  years  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Such  an  appraisal  of  our  own  teaching  must  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
preparation  of  current  graduates  of  the  better  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  as  well  as  the  content  of  science  courses  particularly  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  which  the  majority  of  our  medical  students  have  their  pre- 
professional  education.  It  must  necessarily  involve  a  reappraisal  of  the  total 
time  involved  in  the  formal  education  of  a  physician — undergraduate  school, 
medical  school,  internship  and  residency  (graduate)  as  well  as  a  mechanism  for 
providing  more  elective  time  for  the  undergraduate  medical  student.  Serious 
consideration  might  well  be  given  to  an  eleven-month  school  year. 

Such  an  educational  review  will  be  a  costly  one  in  terms  of  faculty  time 
and  effort.  To  date  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  the  funds  to  undertake 
such  a  study  in  spite  of  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  interest  outside  agencies 
in  supporting  such  a  study.  These  efforts  will  be  continued;  the  money  must  be 
found  either  within  or  without  the  University.  This  essential  undertaking  must 
get  under  way  immediately. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  providing  the  best  possible  environment 
for  the  education  of  the  undergraduate  medical  student,  there  is  certainly  no 
intent  to  de-emphasize  the  place  or  importance  of  the  graduate  student  in  the 
Basic  Science  or  Clinical  Departments  (House  Staff).  To  provide  for  their 
learning  is  also  a  major  opportunity  for  and  a  responsibility  of  the  Medical 
Faculty.  The  quality  and  content  of  their  instruction  must  likewise  undergo 
continuing  critical  reappraisal.  This  is  already  being  done  generally  by  the 
departments  and  clinical  services  responsible  for  this  group  of  students. 

For  one  group  in  this  category  for  whose  education  and  training  medical 
schools  have  a  particularly  important  opportunity  and  responsibility — namely 
those  interested  in  being  the  family  physicians  of  the  future — there  has  as  yet 
been  no  completely  satisfactory  and  generally  accepted  graduate  program  de- 
vised. Many  experimental  residencies  are  being  and  will  be  attempted;  changes 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  we  have  done  in  our  own  program  here 
over  the  past  six  to  eight  years.  Our  faculty  is  seriously  concerned  with  this 
opportunity  and  is  devoting  much  thought  and  effort  toward  getting  on  with 
this   very  important   undertaking. 

A  Happy  and  Healthy   1964  to  you  all! 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
BENEFACTOR  SUCCUMBS 


The  late  Dr.  C.  C.  Henderson  (U.N.C.  Med.  '12),  Mount  Olive  philanthro- 
pist and  practicing  physician  for  almost  a  half  century,  established  in  his  will 
a  foundation  with  some  of  the  proceeds  assigned  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Henderson  died  on  October  8,  less  than  a  month  prior  to  his  76th 
birthday.   He  had  b;en  in  declining  health  for  several   weeks,   but  his  sudden 

death  was   unexpected. 

In  his  will,  he  directed  that  the  bulk 
of  his  estate — valued  at  almost  $700,000 — 
be  used  to  establish  the  C.  C.  Henderson 
Memorial  Foundation. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  foundation  were  assigned  to 
the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  to  be  used 
as  directed  by  the  dean  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  native  of  Gas- 
tonia  and  attended  UNC  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

He  established  his  medical  practice  in 
Mount  Olive  in  1914.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Henderson-Crumpler  clinic  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mount 
Olive  Pickle  Co. 

Chairman  of  the  board  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Mount  Olive,  he  was 
a  director  and  the  chief  benefactor  of 
Mount  OHve  Junior  College. 

He  was  a  town  alderman  and  a  char- 
ter  member   of    the   Mount    Olive   Rotary 
Club. 
Last  year.  Dr.  Henderson  gave  a  single  gift  of  $37,000  to  help  develop  the 
Mount  Olive  college's  campus  and  he  provided  funds  to  completely  equip  the 
college's  science  department.  The  college's  science  club  is  named  in  his  honor. 
His  fellow  citizens  honored  him  by  naming  the  public  school  gymnasium 
for  him. 

Also  among  his  benefactions  was  the  donation  to  the  city  of  property  on 
which  the  auction  market  is  located. 

He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Miss  Pearl  Henderson  of  Gastonia. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Hendzrson 
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The  1967  Graduate 

and 

The  Future  of 

Medicine 


by  Floyd  W.  Denny,  M.D/'" 

MR.  McDEVITT,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WHITEHEAD  SOCIETY,  par- 
ticularly those  entering  the  freshman  year,  and  guests.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
with  you  today  and  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  be  the  speaker  at  this 
introductory  session  for  the  freshman  class.  I  think  anyone  should  take  pleasure 
in  helping  a  group  of  students  get  started  on  what  to  me  is  the  most  exciting 
and  satisfying  career  a   person   can   choose. 

Because  of  my  charge  I  shall  be  speaking  primarily  to  those  of  you  enter- 
ing the  freshman  class;  I  should  hope,  however,  that  a  few  of  the  things  I  shall 
say  will  be  of  interest  or  of  value  to  the  others  of  you  present.  This  talk  will 
be  to  a  large  extent  philosophical  and  speculative — very  little  strictly  factual — 
and  it  should  be  interpreted  in  that  light.  I  shall  speak  only  for  myself  and 
shall  let  time  and  experience  acquaint  you  with  the  ideas  of  the  other  members 
of  the   medical  faculty. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  start  by  trying  to  interpret  for  you  many  of 
the  things  you  have  heard  about  what  is  in  store  for  you  as  a  medical  student. 
Then  I  want  to  give  you  my  recipe  for  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a  successful 
career  in  obtaining  your  M.D.  degree.  I  shall  extend  the  presentation  to  en- 
compass the  time  after  you  will  graduate  and  outline  for  you  some  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  open  for  people  who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  obtain  an  M.D.  degree.  Finally,  I  shall  try  to  evaluate  briefly  for 
you  a  few  aspects  of  the  place  of  medicine  in  our  society  of  today  and  what 
the  future  holds  for  us.  Along  the  way  it  is  inevitable  that  I  shall  try  to  impose 
on  you  some  of  my  feelings  about  some  things  that  have  to  do  with  medicine 
in  general  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  particular. 

'Dr.  Denny  is  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
Un' versify  of  North  School  of  Medicine.  Presented  to  the  Whitehead  Society 
September  18,   1963. 
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Unless  this  group  is  vastly  different  from  other  entering  freshman  classes — 
and  I  doubt  seriously  that  it  is — you  have  been  deluged  with  opinions  concern- 
ing the  demands  of  the  curriculum,  the  toughness  of  the  professors  and  the 
unreasonable  nature  of  what  is  expected  of  you.  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if 
I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  think  you  have  chosen  a  very  difficult  career  for  your- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  ingredients  that  I  shall  out- 
line for  you  shortly  I  think  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  encompass  everything 
that  we  have  planned  for  you  but  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  rewarding,  self- 
satisfying  and  stimulating  experience.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of  the 
medical  faculty  have  your  best  interests  at  heart,  and  if  at  times  they  seem 
unduly  hard  or  stern  it  is  because  they  have  clear  vision  of  their  responsibilities 
in  preparing  you  to  be  our  physicians  and  scientists  of  tomorrow. 

For  a  moment  I  should  like  to  deal  with  a  few  specifics  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  medical  school.  During  the  first  two  years  you  will  be  exposed  to  what 
we  call  the  preclinical  sciences.  During  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  you  will  be 
attending  lectures,  participating  in  discussion  groups  or  seminars  or  working  in 
the  laboratory — activities  not  too  dissimilar  to  those  with  which  you  are 
famihar.  In  the  sophomore  year  you  will  add  to  this  some  patient  contact,  and 
this  will  become  all-encompassing  when  you  become  juniors  and  participate 
actively  on  the  hospital  wards.  The  senior  year  is  designed  to  broaden  your 
medical  education  and  give  you  graded  responsibility,  a  large  part  of  which 
will  take  place  in  the  ambulatory  clinic. 

This  is  the  basic  curriculum  and  is  designed  to  teach  you  the  essential 
fundamentals  of  medicine;  this  is  what  will  be  expected  and  demanded  of  each 
of  you.  For  most  of  you — I  hope  all  of  you — this  will  not  be  enough.  You 
will  want  to  delve  deeper  into  a  problem  that  has  presented  itself  or  to  find 
the  answers  of  puzzling  questions.  You  will  be  allowed,  and  even  urged,  there- 
fore to  participate  in  some  form  of  research  activity  during  your  medical  school 
career.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  referring  solely  to  laboratory  re- 
search but  am  including  such  things  as  library  and  clinical  research  as  well.  I 
am  very  opposed  personally  to  requiring  medical  students  to  do  laboratory  re- 
search, which  many  disHke,  but  I  endorse  heartily  the  idea  of  requiring  stu- 
dents to  perform,  and  record,  some  type  of  research  which  will  give  them  a 
better  understanding  of  the  scientific  method.  This  I  believe  is  a  basic  aspect  of 
medicine  and  one  of  the  building  blocks  on  which  modern  medicine  must  be 
established. 

To  further  encourage  our  students  to  take  more  responsibility  in  choosing 
what  he  shall  do  in  medicine  the  curriculum  at  the  present  time  provides  a 
period  in  the  senior  year,  designated  elective  time,  during  which  a  student  may 
choose  what  he  wants  to  do.  This  can  vary  all  the  way  from  doing  basic 
laboratory  research  to  taking  an  extra  clinical  clerkship.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
begin  to  think  about  this  opportunity  now  and  to  plan  on  taking  advantage  of 
it  when  the  time  comes.  I  hope  sincerely  that  in  the  near  future  major  changes 
can  be  made  in  the  curriculum  which,  among  other  things,  will  allow  a  much 
freer  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student,  of  what  he  wants  to  do  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  future  in  medicine. 

Enough  then  of  the  specific  aspects  of  medical  school  and  what  it  holds  in 
store  for  you.  I  want  to  turn  now  to  what  I  call  "the  ingredients"  for  success 
m  medical  school.  After  giving  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  I  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  ingredients  to  three  that  I  consider  absolutely  essential. 
These  are:  first,  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  basic  intelligence; 
second,  the  desire  to  succeed;  and  third,  hard  work. 
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Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  basic  inteUigence  is  necessary  to  encompass 
all  of  the  facts  and  details  that  are  an  essential  part  of  medicine  today.  I  am 
sure  it  is  obvious  too  that  the  more  intelligence  a  man  possesses  the  easier  time 
he  will  have  acquiring  these  bits  of  information.  I  hasten  to  point  out,  however, 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  of  you  who  are  entering  the  freshman  class 
possess  the  necessary  intelligence  to  get  through  medical  school.  As  you  so 
well  know  you  were  carefully  screened  for  admission,  and  without  adequate 
intelligence  you  would  not  have  gotten  where  you  are  today.  There  will  bs 
some  differences  of  course  between  those  of  you  in  the  highest  third  of  this 
class  and  those  of  you  in  the  lowest  third,  but  these  differences  will  in  general 
be  small  and  in  most  cases  will  be  inconsequential.  Having  been  selected  as  you 
have,  and  having  already  demonstrated  that  you  have  innate  ability,  I  would 
urge  each  of  you  to  think  upon  this  ingredient  as  the  least  important  of  the 
three  and  to  accept  the  fact  that  you  possess  it  in  ample  amounts. 

The  second  ingredient  that  I  have  chosen  is  the  desire  to  succeed.  Other 
terms  that  I  could  have  chosen  for  this  are  "motivation"  or  "dedication,"  but  I 
believe  "desire"  encompasses  these  and  expresses  better  what  I  want  to  say. 
Assuming  that  a  certain  minimum  of  basic  intelligence  is  present  I  think  this 
is  the  most  important  of  the  ingredients.  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  define  "de- 
sire" any  further  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  It  must  have  a 
different  meaning  for  every  person  who  ever  entered  medicine,  and  for  many 
of  us  it  is  really  too  complex  even  for  self  evaluation.  Regardless  of  what  may 
have  motivated  you  to  want  to  be  a  doctor,  or  what  type  of  dedication  you 
have  to  this  end,  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  do  not  have  enough  desire  your 
chances  for  success  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  your  cohort  who  knows  quite  well 
what  he  wants.  Desire  to  succeed  then  is  the  most  important  ingredient. 

The  last  ingredient  for  success  in  medical  school  is  hard  work.  I  mean  by 
this  simply  the  willlingness  to  spend  enough  hours  and  enough  sweat  to  ac- 
complish all  that  must  be  done  in  medical  school.  This  ingredient,  the  wil- 
Ungness  to  exert  yourself  to  attain  an  end  is,  of  course,  predicated  on  the  second 
ingredient,  the  desire  to  reach  that  end.  Be  that  as  it  may,  hard  work  can  and 
will  overcome  many  shortcomings  and  for  most  of  us  there  is  no  substitute. 

I  have  Hsted  for  you  the  ingredients  that  I  think  necessary  for  success  in 
medicine.  Ingredients,  however  proper  they  may  be,  are  of  Hmited  value  with- 
out directions  for  utilizing  them  to  make  a  final  product.  I  have  some  sugges- 
tions for  you  along  these  lines  too.  First,  make  the  assumption  that  you  have 
the  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  Then  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful. In  doing  that  you  must  put  medicine  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  mean 
by  this,  that  with  few  exceptions,  medicine  should  be  the  most  important  thing 
in  your  life.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  one's 
family,  one's  God,  or  one's  health  ahead  of  medicine,  but  for  most  of  you  it 
will  be  possible  to  arrange  your  life  so  this  will  not  be  necessary.  I  realize  that 
some  of  you  have  families  or  sweethearts  that  might  not  like  this  approach  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  believe  as  you  go  along  you  will  see  how  essential  it 
really  is.  I  should  hope  that  you  can  help  them  understand  the  need  for  their 
sharing  with  you  the  important  role  medicine  must  take  in  your  lives. 

Your  medical  life  will  be  divided  into  that  time  you  will  spend  receiving 
instructions  in  the  classroom,  the  conference  room  or  the  laboratory,  and  into 
that  time  you  will  be  studying  and  assimilating  medical  material  away  from 
these  areas.  Be  dead  serious  about  your  time  at  the  medical  school.  Apply  your- 
self while  you  are  here  and  remember  that  long  wekends,  cutting  classes,  and 
sleeping  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Away  from  school  establish  for  yourself  some 
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real  study  h„bits.  This  means  putting  aside  some  time  every  day  when  you  can 
be  alone  and  unboth^red  and  can  concentrate  on  the  material  at  hand.  Most  of 
us  prefer  to  do  this  in  the  evenings  in  the  quiet  of  our  homes.  For  some  it  may 
be  necessary  to  seek  a  more  quiet  place  such  as  the  Ubrary  for  this  purpose.  The 
time  of  day  is  not  important  and  some  physicians  prefer  to  arise  early  and  do 
their  studying  then.  In  any  event  I  urge  you  to  set  aside  regular  time  periods  to 
do  your  studying.  This  will  help  you  to  success  in  medical  school  and  set  a 
pattern  for  studying  that  will  be  invaluable  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  my  emphasis  on  hard  work  in  medicine,  I  must  also  emphasize 
the  importance  of  recreation,  preferably  something  that  will  occupy  your 
muscles  as  well  as  your  mind.  None  of  us  can  work  all  the  time,  but  for  some 
it  takes  a  concentrated  effort  to  see  that  some  recreation  is  not  neglected.  And 
finally,  I  must  warn  you  that  you  must  not  let  all  this  get  so  large  that  you 
begin  to  take  yourself  or  medicine  too  seriously.  In  this  circumstance  all  one's 
efforts  and  desires  tend  to  work  against  him  and  little  is  really  accomplished. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  opportunities  that  are 
available  for  the  individual  after  he  has  obtained  an  M.D.  degree.  Most  M.D.'s 
went  to  medical  school  with  the  idea  of  practicing  clinical  medicine  and  subse- 
quently fulfill  this  desire.  For  tfiis  reason  1  shall  first  discuss  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  in  this  area.  The  first  person  that  1  shall  discuss  and 
possibly  the  most  important  person  in  cHnical  medicine  is  the  man  in  general 
practice  or  as  I  prefer  to  call  him,  the  family  physician.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  plight  of  the  general  practitioner  and  how  he  is  a 
dying  breed.  I  don't  believe  tfiat  anyone  can  predict  for  certain  what  will 
happen  to  the  general  practitioner  but  1  should  like  to  express  my  opinion  on 
this  matter.  First,  1  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  practitioner,  as 
classically  known,  who  tries  to  encompass  all  of  clinical  medicine,  including 
internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  psychiatry  and  surgery,  including  many 
of  its  subspecialties,  is  a  thing  of  the  past — particularly  those  going  into  prac- 
tice after  one  year  of  a  rotating  internship.  Many  aspects  of  clinical  medicine 
have  become  so  complex  and  time  consuming  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  person 
to  encompass  them  all.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  family  physician  in  the  future 
I  am  convinced  that  he  must  combine  the  practices  of  pediatrics  and  internal 
medicine,  and  possibly  normal,  uncomplicated  obstetrics,  and  leave  the  surgery, 
complicated  obstetrics,  and  many  aspects  of  subspecialties  to  others.  I  must  add 
here  that  I  think  there  is  a  real  need  for  good  family  physicians.  I  must  also 
add  that  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  toughest  specialties  to  prepare  oneself  for  and 
requires  probably  a  minimum  of  three  years  after  graduation  from  medical 
school.  For  these  of  you  with  ideas  of  being  family  doctors  I  urge  you  not  to 
lose  this  vision  but  think  about  preparing  yourself  to  do  the  job  well. 

The  possibilities  for  entering  a  subspecialty  of  clinical  medicine  are  almost 
unlimited.  The  time  that  it  takes  after  medical  school  to  become  accomplished 
in  a  subspecialty  varies  greatly  but  is  never  less  than  3  years,  and  occasionally 
will  be  as  long  as  6  or  7.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  matter  I  have  chosen 
to  give  you  specific  examples  in  two  areas  and  discuss  some  of  the  others  more 
generally.  The  two  areas  that  I  have  chosen  are  surgery  and  internal  medicine. 
In  the  field  of  surgery  I  have  listed  some  of  the  possibilities  in  Table  1.  The 
general  surgeon  to  a  large  extent  does  abdominal  surgery  but  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances and  environment  may  delve  somewhat  into  other  fields.  I  have  also 
listed  anesthesiology  here  because  it  is  a  true  specialty  and  intimately  involved 
with  surgery.  Some  of  the  surgical  subspecialties  are  as  listed;  some  training  in 
general  surgery  is  a  requisite  for  all  of  these.  Some  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
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SURGERY 

GENERAL 

NEUROLOGICAL 
PLASTIC 

CARDIOVASCULAR 

THORACIC 

OPHTHALMOLOGICAL 

UROLOGICAL 

ORTHOPEDIC 

OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL 

ANESTHESIOLOGY 

(Table 

1) 

field  of  internal  medicine  are  shown  in  Table  2.  One  may  choose  to  do  general 
internal  medicine  which  encompasses  some  of  all  the  subspecialties,  as  indeed 
do  most  people  entering  this  field,  or  one  may  take  additional  training  and  be- 
come more  competent  in  any  of  the  individual  areas  shown. 

Among  the  other  specialties  that  are  available  is  pediatrics.  Although  a 
newer  subspecialty  than  internal  medicine  it  is  a  very  rapidly  growing  one.  In 
general  it  covers  the  same  areas,  except  in  a  younger  age  group,  as  dees  internal 
medicine,  and  the  same  possibiUties  as  were  noted  in  Table  2  are  available  in 
pediatrics. 

For  those  interested  in  human  reproduction  the  fields  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  either  separate  or  combined,   are   available. 

Psychiatry  and  its  branches  which  include  adult  and  child  psychiatry 
and  psychoanalysis,  is  a  rapidly  expanding  and  very  important  specialty. 

For  those  interested  in  some  patient  contact  but  with  a  limited  amount  of 
direct  responsibility  for  patient  care  the  field  of  radiology  is  an  excellent  choice. 

Pathology  offers  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  M.D.  with  interests 
in  this  area. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  opportunities  that  will  be  open  to  you  in  the 
area  of  clinical  medicine. 

Some  of  you  may  not  care  to  continue  to  have  patient  contact  after 
graduation  and  for  you  innumerable  opportunities  are  open  in  laboratory  medi- 
cine. In  the  medical  school  these  are  located  primarily  in  the  departments  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology,  biochemistry  and  microbiology,  but  thes? 
names  do  not  specify  the  many  subspecialties  in  these  areas  such  as  bacterial 
genetics,  biophysics,  bicstatistics — to  mention  only  a  few. 


INTERNAL 

MEDICINE 

GENERAL 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
METABOLIC  DISEASES 

CARDIOLOGY 

NEUROLOGY 

DERMATOLOGY 

PULMONARY  DISEASES 

ENDOCRINOLOGY 

REHABILITATION 

GASTROENTEROLOGY 

RHEUMATIC  DISEASES 

HEMATOLOGY 

(Table  2) 

The  field  of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine  is  inevitably  going  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  areas  of  medicine.  At  the  present 
time  organized  efforts  in  this  area  are  generally  sponsored  by  city,  state,  or 
national  governments  but  there  is  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
preventive  medicine  in  everyday  practice.  Public  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cine cover  a  very  large  number  of  separate  disciplines,  including  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  industrial  health  and  maternal  and  child  health. 

In  considering  the  places  where  one  can  expend  his  medical  energies  one 
should  not  forget  the  medical  needs  of  our  Armed  Services  or  the  giant  pro- 
grams run  by  our  government  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  Bureau  of  State 
Services  and  the  Children's  Bureau.  In  general,  medicine  under  the  auspices  of 
these  groups  is  little  different  from  that  seen  under  civilian  direction  and  most 
of  the  disciplines  already  mentioned  are  well  represented.  The  part  played  by 
our  government  in  medicine  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  many  things 
being  done  today  would  not  be  possible  without  this  help. 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  and  on  with  this  but  there  are  several  other  medical 
opportunities  that  should  be  mentioned.  There  is  now  a  fascinating  discipline 
called  aerospace  medicine  with  its  headquarters  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  outside 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  a  new  30  million  dollar  plant. 

Nuclear  medicine  assumes  more  importance  each  year  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  large  efforts  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratories  in  New  York  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  Laboratories  in  Tennessee. 

With  the  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  medicine  in  our  society  the 
need  for  well-trained  administrators  is  also  becoming  increasingly  obvious.  This 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  recent  establishment  in  this  medical  school  of  a  new 
Department   in   Hospital  Administration. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  my  presentation  I  want  to  mention  two  more  types 
of  opportunities  that  are  open  to  our  medical  graduates.  We  all  hear  and  talk 
a  great  deal  about  the  poor  medicine  being  practiced  in  parts  of  this  country 
and  the  lack  of  medical  care  to  many  people  in  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  medicine  can  be  greatly  improved  here,  but  in  comparis-^n  to 
medicine  in  many  parts  of  the  world  there  really  is  no  bad  medicine  here.  I 
think  that  we  in  this  land  of  plenty  have  a  responsibility  to  do  what  we  can  to 
improve  medicine  in  the  more  unfortunate  countries,  and  I  ask  that  you  keep 
this  in  mind  as  your  plans  for  the  future  proeress. 

The  other  opportunity  that  I  want  to  mention  is  the  teaching  of  medicine. 
With  the  ever  increasing  need  for  physicians  because  of  the  population  explo- 
sion, the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  medical  care,  and  the  need  to  acquire 
knowledge  through  research,  the  need  for  good  medical  academicians  has  never 
been  greater.  For  those  of  you  who  have  a  desire  to  teach  or  to  do  research  in  a 
medical  school,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a  very  satisfying  pursuit. 

Because  this  presentation  is  directed  primarily  toward  a  group  just  getting 
started  in  medicine  I  feel  I  should  say  something  about  the  place  of  the  phvsician 
and  medicine  in  our  society,  now  and  in  the  future.  Anything  I  say  will  b^  idle 
speculation  so  I  shall  not  dwell  here  very  long.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
increasinely  common  for  a  group  of  very  vocal  people  to  take  pot-shots  at  the 
practicing  physician.  These  people  picture  him  as  an  overly  busy,  mTcenary 
hard-hearted,  uninterested  technician  and  compare  him  very  unfavo'-ablv  with 
eld  Doc  Tones  of  horse  and  buggy  vintage  who  always  had  time,  made  frequent 
home  calls,  was  uninterested  in  money  and  was  an  excellent  physician.  T  cer- 
tainly do  not  know  all  the  reasons  why  some  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
doctors  of  today  so  I  cannot  enlighten  you  completely.  I  am  not  sure  anyone 
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knows  the  answer;  certainly  no  one  with  whom  I  have  talked  does.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  neither  the  evaluation  of  the  modern  physician  nor  the  evalua- 
tion of  old  Doc  Ton'-s  is  entirely  correct  and  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  with 
so  many  things,  lies  somewhere  in  between.  I  think  it  is  entirely  unfair  to  com- 
pare these  two  because  they  are  so  entirely  different  and  live  in  such  different 
environments.  I  should  Hke  to  give  you  two  examples  of  why  I  think  the  com- 
parison is  unfair.  If  one  studies  the  mortality  rate  from  acute  diarrheal  diseases 
in  New  York  City  since  Civil  War  days,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  h-'s  been  reduced 
approximately  a  hundred  fold.  Presumably  the  same  thing  has  happened  else- 
where in  this  country.  This  shows  that  only  a  few  years  ago  death  from  diarrhea 
was  an  all  too  common  event  but  with  the  development  of  preventive  and 
therapeutic  measures  a  fatality  under  similar  condition  is  unusual.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  rapidly  the  acquiring  of  new  knowledge  is  taking  place  I  can 
tell  you  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  the  amount  of  money  being  poured  into 
our  medical  schools  for  research  purposes  has  incre^s^d  30  to  5  0  fold.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  with  these  two  examples  is  th-it  medicine  h-^s  passed 
from  a  time  when  the  physician  had  very  little  to  offT  his  patient  except 
lovin?  kindness  to  the  time  when  he  has  a  great  deal  to  offer — much  of  which 
may  be  life  saving.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  think  the  invidious  comparison 
bein?  made  is  a  fair  one  or  a  sound  one.  This,  of  course,  does  not  give  the 
modern  phvsici^n  license  to  foreet  that  his  patients  have  feelings,  but  it  does 
point  up  the  fact  that  he  must  be  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  cliniciin.  My  advice 
to  you  then  is  to  place  equal  emohasis  on  the  development  of  both  sides  of  your 
medical  personality — the  scientific  aspects  on  one  hand  and  the  humane  aspects 
on  the  other.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  all  do  this  that  we  will  go  a  long  way  in 
answering  our  present  critics. 

In  connection  with  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  practicing  phvsician  we 
have  all  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  about  the  soci-^lization  of  medicine 
and  how  we  are  rushine  headlong  into  a  situation  when  the  government  will 
control  our  interests.  I  do  not  know  enoup^h  about  this  to  evluate  it  for  you 
very  critically.  There  is  no  question  that  the  eovernment  and  its  suonort  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  to  us  all.  The  laree  role  played  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  governmental  support  of  resetrch  in  m'^dical  sch'^ols, 
and  the  governmental  support  of  building  programs  for  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  attest  to  our  almost  complete  dependence  on  federal  support  of  our 
hifh  standard  of  medicine.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
product  we  are  now  taking  to  the  medical  consumer  is  vastly  suoerior  to  any- 
thin<?  that  has  been  accomplished  where  medicine  is  truly  socialized.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  way  of  medicine  is  assured,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future, 
but  I  b-^lieve  our  attf^ntion  to  the  personal  concerns  of  our  patients  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  keep  medicine  in  our  control. 

I  hope  I  have  not  sounded  discourasine  in  my  references  to  soci^liz'^d 
medicine  and  some  of  the  plights  of  the  practicing  physician.  I  do  b'='1ieve  that 
we  in  medicine  have  some  real  problems  in  these  areas  but  with  inrelligent 
leadership  and  understanding  on  the  p^rt  of  all  I  b'^lieve  th^t  they  can  be  over- 
come. As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  future  of  medicine  has  never  been 
brighter — in  many,  many  ways. 

I  want  to  turn  your  attention  now  to  another  ficet  of  this  p'"es''ntation 
which  deals  with  the  need  for  wh-^t  I  call  "medical  scholars."  The  time  honored 
ima<»e  of  the  physician  is  as  a  scholar.  In  old  days  he  was  looked  up  to  bec^'se 
of  his  education   and  his  wisdom  and  he  h-id   a   very  singular  position  in  his 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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The  Increasing 

Need  For 

Scholarships 

In  Medical 

Education 


by  John  Mitchell  Sorrow,  Jr.,  M.D. 


The  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  medical  education  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  medical  educators  and  the  medical  profession  today.  The 
average  expenses  of  the  unmarriend  medical  student  now  amount  to  about  $2109 
per  year,  while  the  same  estimate  for  the  married  medical  student  approximates 
$3400  per  year.  The  figures  for  any  individual  vary  widely,  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  school  attended,  the  tuition  charged  (this  now  varirs  from  about 
$120  to  $1400  per  year),  the  standard  of  living  expected,  etc.  Although  par- 
ents of  single  students  and  wives  of  married  students  provide  the  major  source 
of  income,  about  39%  of  single  students  and  54%  of  married  students  have 
significant  debts  at  the  end  of  their  medical  education,  the  amount  averaging 
$2,111  for  the  single  student  and  $2,689  for  the  married  student. i  A  s-'rvey 
of  70  medical  schools  several  years  ago  indicated  that  20%  of  the  student  b-)dy 
borrowed  3  million  dollars  from  low  interest  (or  no  interest)  loan  funds  at 
their  schools,  and  this  did  not  include  loans  offered  by  banks,  medical  societies, 
community  groups,  and  other  such  organizations.  Additional  income  is  often 
derived  by  the  medical  student  from  full-time  summer  jobs  (such  as  paid  ex- 
ternships,  research  assistantships,  etc.),  and  some  students  also  hold  part-time 
jobs  during  the  school  year,  although  this  is  generally  discouraged  by  the 
medical  schools. 

Realizing  the  financial  burden  engendered  by  the  rising  costs  of  medical 
education,  the  majority  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  now  try  to 


"■  Dr.  Sorroiv  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
U.N .C.  School  of  Medicine. 

1.     The  Story   of   America's   Medical  Schools,   published    by   The   American   Medical    Association 
and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIPS— Pictured  above  are  3  5  of  the  44 
medical  students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Medical  School  who  are  recipients 
this  year  of  Alumni  Scholarships.  1st  Row:  Dr.  John  B.  Graham,  Chairman  of  the 
Student-Faculty  Advisory  Board  and  member  of  the  Student  Aid  Committee;  George 
Cox  (second  year),  Charlotte;  Earnest  Collins  (second  year),  Nashville;  George  Paddi- 
son  (second  year),  Smithfield;  Carol  Hedden  (second  year),  Lenoir;  Ralph  Wesley  (third 
year),  Charlotte;  David  Evans  (first  year),  Rich  Square;  W.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.  (second 
year),  Dunn;  Robert  Gibson  (  second  year),  Winchester,  Virginia;  Marvin  Goldstein 
(third  year),  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Harold  Tarleton  (second  year),  Monroe;  Dr.  E.  McG. 
Hedgpeth,  Chairman  of  the  Admissions  Committee  and  member  of  the  Student  Aid 
Committee;  Dr.  John  Mitchell  Sorrow,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Student  Aid  Committee. 
2nd  Row:  Ted  Rogers  (first  year),  Waynesville;  Frank  Leak  (first  year)  Rockingham; 
Horton  Jolly  (third  year),  Ayden;  Artus  Moser,  Jr.  (fourth  year),  Swannanoa;  Myron 
Goodman   (third  year),  Salisbury;  Edgar  Gallagher,  Jr.    (third  year),  Charlotte;  Linda 


Hall  (first  year),  West  Asheville;  Donald  Nelms  (fourth  year),  Salisbury;  DonakI 
Whitley  (third  year).  Hickory.  3rd  Row:  Willis  Archer  (second  year),  Salisbury; 
Frankhn  Hart  (first  year).  BurHngton;  B.  T.  Elliott,  Jr.  (third  year),  Whiteville;  Daniel 
Brown  (third  year),  Selma;  Franklin  Steele  (second  year),  Hickory;  A.  C.  Hattaway, 
III  (third  year).  Concord;  Benjamin  Hammett  (third  year),  Pennsboro,  West  Virginia; 
4th  Row:  Curtis  Abell  (second  year),  Yanceyville;  Edgar  Garrabrant  (second  year), 
Wilmington;  Robert  L.  Grubb,  Jr.  (third  year),  Charlotte;  Theodore  Kiesselbach 
(second  year),  Media,  Pennsylvania;  Jimmie  Newton  (fourth  year).  Concord;  Park 
Davis  (second  year),  Jamestown;  Kenneth  Pons  (second  year,,  Valdese;  Evin  H.  Sidc3, 
III  (third  year).  Concord;  Robert  Bilbro  (second  year),  Greenville.  Not  Present:  David 
Atchison  (fourth  year),  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Lawrence  Berman  (fourth  year), 
Stamford,  Connecticut;  John  Fox  (fourth  year),  Asheville;  Mickael  Kannan  (fourth 
year),  Varina;  J.  A.  Macfie,  Jr.  (fourth  year),  Brevard;  Gerald  Adams  (third  year), 
High  Point;  David  Hefelfinger  (third  year),  Charlotte;  Bernard  Jack  (third  year), 
Charlotte;  Hunter  Vaughan    (second  year),  Tryon. 


offer  additional  aid  to  the  deserving  student  through  estabUshed  scholarship 
programs.  Although  the  funds  available  are  frequently  relatively  small,  with- 
out these  programs  the  financial  problems  of  some  individuals  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  insurmountable.  Fully  cognizant  of  this,  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  made  every  effort  to  develop  and  expand  a 
scholarship  program  which  would  be  meaningful  and  helpful  to  its  students. 
As  in  most  schools  the  scholarships  which  are  available  are  awarded  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need,  but  at  the  same  time  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  academic  standing  of  the  applicant. 

Although  far  short  of  what  is  needed,  funds  for  scholarships  here  have 
increased  substantially  in  the  past  few  years.  For  example,  in  1957-1958 
$2,651.07  was  available  for  scholarships  and  was  distributed  to  12  students. 
This  year,  1963-1964,  $36,790  was  awarded  to  95  students  with  an  addi- 
tional 12  students  receiving  grants  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school 
totalling  $8,170. 

Funds  for  the  expanding  medical  scholarship  program  at  Chapel  Hill  have 
come  from  many  sources.  Some  of  the  largest  contributions  have  been  given  by 
foundations,  banks,  and  industry,  while  no  less  significant  contributions  have 
been  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  as  memorials  to  honor  rela- 
tives and  friends  or  simply  as  a  mark  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  medical 
school  itself.  Funds  from  alumni  (or  donated  in  memory  of  alumni)  consti- 
tute one  of  the  major  sources  of  income  for  the  program — given  both  as  indi- 
dual  "name"  scholarships  and  as  gifts  directly  to  the  Alumni  Loyalty  Fund.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  alumni  contributions,  $9,000 
in  scholarships  was  awarded  this  year  from  the  Alumni  Loyalty  Fund  to  37 
students,  and  $1675  in  individual  "name"  Alumni  scholarships  was  awarded  to 
7  additional  students.  The  alumni  of  the  medical  school  therefore  contributed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  support  and  financial  assistance  of  44 
medical  students,  or  about  40%  of  the  total  number  receiving  scholarship  aid 
from  any  source  this  year  in  the  medical  school.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  the  medical  school  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  profound 
appreciation  to  the  alumni  who  have  contributed  so  significantly  to  the  sup- 
port of  medical  education  in  this  fine  way. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  following  four  new  medical 
scholarship  funds  have  been  estabUshed  at  the  University  and  used  this  year 
for  the  first  time: 

( 1 )  The  House  Staff  Scholarship — EstabHshed  by  the  House  Staff 
Council  of  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Resi- 
dent's Fund  Advisory  Committee  to  be  awarded  to  a  medical 
student  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 

(2)  The  Dr.  W.  Lnnsford  Long,  Jr.  Scholarship — Established  in  1963 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Long,  a  practicing  physician  in  Ra- 
leigh and  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1942  and  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,   through   contributions   from   many  of   his   friends. 

(3)  The  Southern  National  Bank  of  Lnmberton  Scholarsh'b — Estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1963,  to  offer  financial  assistance  to 
a  student  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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(4)  The  Dr.  Hillary  M.  Wilder  Scholarship  Fund — Established  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Celeste  W.  Blake  in  memory  of  her  father,  Dr. 
Hillory  M.   Wilder  of  Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

In  addition,  a  scholarship  this  year  was  awarded  from  the  Kenan  Fund 
under  an  option  of  the  donor  which  allows  the  current  year's  income  from  this 
Fund  to  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship  until  the  principal  sum  in  the  Fund 
reaches  a  certain  amount.  After  this,  the  income  from  the  Fund  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  salaries  of  faculty  members  at  the  School  of  Medicine  who 
have  been   designated   Sarah   Graham  Kenan   professors. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
afforded  the  University  to  help  an  additional  number  of  deserving  and  worthy 
students  through  these  new  gifts. 

Although  the  funds  which  are  now  available  have  thus  been  increased 
significantly,  the  need  continues  to  grow  and  to  become  greater  thin  ever. 
The  necessity  for  additional  scholarship  aid  in  all  medical  schools  is  now  con- 
sidered by  many  medical  educators  to  be  the  number  one  probhm  facing  those 
responsible  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  financing  medical  education.  Some 
solution  must  be  found  if  we  are  to  continue  to  compete  effectively,  and  com- 
pete we  must,  for  the  bright,  topflight  scholars  who  are  also  being  sought  so 
vigorously  for  training  in  other  fields.  The  financial  support  which  we  now 
have  for  scholarships  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction  but  this  is,  in  a  sense,  only 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  realization  of  the  unique  impor- 
tance of  this  continuing  need  will  spur  ever-increasing  support  for  the  medical 
school's  scholarship  program  among  its  alumni  and  friends.  In  this  regard  the 
medical  school  must  of  necessity  scan  a  broad  horizon  in  seeking  financial  as- 
sistance, but  at  the  same  tim.e  it  must  also  look  particularly  to  its  alumni  for 
continued  and  increased  help  and  for  the  same  loyal  support  which  has  bean 
given  so  generously  in  the  past  and  which  has  been  so  vital  in  the  development 
of   this  institution. 


Crowell  Little  Motor  Company 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Your  Friendly  FORD  Dealer 
Telephone  942-3143  Durham  Road 
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Some  Highlights  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
School  of  Medicine  Symposium 

NoveTuher  21  and  22,  1963 

Devoted  this  year  to  Pulmonary  Diseases 


Registration 

THE  RECOGNITION  AND  TREATMENT  of  lung  diseases  was  the 
topic  of  study  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  participation  of  13  U.N.C.  faculty 
members,  two  visiting  experts  were  in  attendance;  they  were:  Dr.  John  H. 
McClement,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Hickam,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine,  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  McClement  spoke  on  tuberculosis  and  adrenal  steroid  therapy;  Dr. 
Hickam  discussed  acute  lung  insufficiency. 

The  panel  discussions  were  on  suppurative  diseases  of  lung  and  bronchi, 
and  chronic  pulmonary  diseases. 

Panehsts  from  U.N.C.  School  of  Medicine  were  Drs.  Thomas  Barnett, 
Walter  Benson,  Wallace  Clyde,  Jr.,  A.  Derwin  Cooper,  William  Cromartie, 
Janet  Fischer,  George  Johnson,  Irvin  Perry,  Richard  Peters,  Reed  Rice,  Annie 
Scott,  H.  Stuart  Willis,  and  William  B.  Wood. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barnett,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  U.N.C,  was 
responsible  for  the  organizational  work  of  the  entire  program. 

The  School  of  Medicine  appreciates  the  financial  assistance  offered  by  the 
N.  C.  Tuberculosis  Association  to  this  symposium. 
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chatting  over   coffee  folloiving   registration 


Shown  below  with  W .  P.  Richardson,  M.D.  (left),  Asst.  Dean  for  Continuation 
Education  are  four  physicians  who  have  attended  all  seven  Symposia.  They  are 
(I.  to  r.)  Drs.  Louis  Hayman  (UNC  Med.  '42),  Harry  Nushan,  W.  T.  Tarl- 
irf^fnn.    Jr.    (TINC  M^^.  '271    ^w^  L.    E.   Fields    (TJf^^C  Mrd.   '27). 
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The  various  panels  of  the 
Symposium  at  work:  begin- 
ning upper  left:  left-right, 
Drs.  Hickam,  Benson,  Wood, 
McClement,  Burnett;  upper 
right:  Drs.  Burnett  and  Hick- 
am; loiver  left:  Dr.  Mr- 
Clement;  loiver  right:  left- 
right,  Drs.  McClement, 
Peters,  Cromurtie,  Hickam, 
Burnett. 
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III 


presenting . . . 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL'S 

Dr.  Isaac  V.  Manly,  who  succeeded  Dr.  R.  L.  Pittman  as  president  of  the 
UNC  Medical  Alumni  Association,  will  observe  his  10th  anniversary  as  a  gen- 
eral and  thoracic  surgeon  in  Raleigh  in  '64. 

He  b:gan  his  practice  in  the  Capitol  City  in  19  54  after  completing  a 
residency  in  chest  surgery  at  N.C.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Manly,  a  native  of  Goldsboro,  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  UNC  (Class  of  1943)  and 
completed  his  first  two  years  of  medical  school  at 
UNC  between  March,  1943,  and  October,  1944.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  March,   1946. 

His  internship  in  surgery  was  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  immediately  pre- 
ceding two  years  in  the  Navy. 

Following  his  military  service,  he  returned  to 
Massachusetts  Genral  for  his  residency  in  surgery. 
Dr.  Manly  is  now  a  clinical  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine. 

He  is  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
General  Surgery  and  the  American  Board  of  Tho- 
racic   Surgery    and    is    a    member   of    th?    Southern 
Thoracic    Surgical    Association,    the    Southern    Medical    Association    and    the 
American    Medical    Association. 

He  and  the  former  Peggy  Lou  Sawyer  cf  Akron,  Ohio,  were  married  in 
1948  and  they  now  have  four  children — Kathie,  Sawyer,  Betsy  and  Peggy  Lou. 


UNIVERSITY    MOTEL 

Member  Quality  Cojirt 

NEAR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  RESTAURANT 

AND  GOLF  COURSE 

PHONE  968-4446  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Make  us  your  home  when  you    visit 


ALUMNI  LEADERS 

Dr.  John  F.  (Jack)  Lynch,  vice  president  of  the  U.N.C.  Medical  Alumni, 
is  a  native  of  Erwin,  and  has  been  a  practicing  pediatrician  in  High  Point  since 
1948.  He  is  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Geddie  (UNC  Med.  '19)  and 
Dr.  S.  S.  Saunders  and  is  a  clinical  assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  of  the  UNC 
Medical  Faculty. 

Dr.  Lynch  completed  his  undergraduate  work 
and  the  first  two  years  of  medical  school  at  UNC 
(class  of  1942)  and  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in   1944. 

Following  service  with  the  Navy,  he  served  a    ^^^^ 
rotating  internship  in  Atlantic  City    (N.  J.)    City   SiJHllllilk    Ji^^^  Jt*! 
Hospital.    His   pediatric    training   was    at    St.    Louis 
Children's  Hospital,  Washington   University   Medi- 
cal   Center    and    the    Philadelphia    Children's    Hos- 
pital. 

He  and  his  wife,  Betty  Simmons  Lynch  of 
Rocky  Mount  (UNC  Class  of  1946),  have  four 
children — Johnny,  12;  Logan,  10;  Tommy,  8;  and 
Sally,   3. 

Dr.    Lynch   is    a    deacon   in    the   First    Presby- 
terian Church,  a  Rotarian,  chairman  of  the  United 
Fund's  Budget  Committee  and  a  director  of  the  Central  Carolina  Convalescent 
Hospital  in   Greensboro. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  is  state  chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics. 

Now  president  of  the  Guilford  County  Medical  Society,  he  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  pediatric  section  of  the  N.  C.  Medical  Society. 


At  The  Pines... 


Charcoal  Steaks 


Presenting  the  Faculty 

Born  in  Nebraska,  Charles  D.  Van  Cleave  received  his  baccalaureate  from 
the   University   of   Colorado   and   in    1928    his   Ph.D.    from   the   University   of 

Chicago.  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Van  Cleave's 
career  has  been  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  is  at  present  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  latter 
institution. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  activities,  however, 
Dr.  Van  Cleave  has  been  engaged  in  extensive 
research  in  the  radiobiological  field,  including  a  tour 
of  duty  with  the  Division  of  Biology  &  Medicine, 
USAEC,  during  1957-1959  while  on  leave  of 
^%     ''""'"'^"''liP  M  absence  from  his  present  post.  During  this  time  he 

.^A^^    '^'""^mf  had  occasion  to  visit  many  of  the  laboratories  here 

^^^L  ^HkM|M|jHkk||^^^      and    abroad    where   investigations    were   under    way 
^^|^^^^^^|H^mm|[|   in    the    radiobiological    areas    later    surveyed    in    a 

recently  published  monograph.  Dr.  Van  Cleave's 
numerous  research  projects  include  the  effects  of  X-rays  on  regeneration,  radio- 
autographic  studies  of  the  distribution  of  radioeuropium,  localization  studies 
of  radioberyllium  in  the  rat,  and  CA*^-Sr^^  ratios  in  the  bones  of  rates  and 
rabbits. 


RITTER  .  .  .  the  finest  for  the  Profession! 

THE  RITTER  UNIVERSAL  TABLE  enables  you  to  treat  more  patients  more 
thoroughly,  with  less  effort  in  less  time.  Here  is  the  ultimate  in  examining  table 
flexibility   .  .   .  easy  to  position  .  .   .  more   comfortable   for   patients. 

Just  a  FEW  of  the  Outstanding  Features 

•   Grey  vinyl   upho'stery,   fabric   backed. 


Perineal   cut-out   and    stainless   irrigating 

pan. 

Retractable,  adjustable  heel  stirrups. 

Combination  proctologic  kneerest,  footrest 

and  table  extension. 


•  Maximum  Trendelenburg  42°,  Maximum 
Reverse  Trendelenburg  15°. 

•  Fu'l  18"  elevation  from  low/  of  26V2"  to 
h^gh  of  441/2". 


Motor  base  has  foot 
peda!  elevating  and 
lowering  controls 
accessible  from 
either  side  of  table. 


•   S'lver  metallic 
finish. 


•   Base   permits   180°    table    rotation;    foot       •   S+at'onary  base  p!ate,  black  enamel 
Iev3r  rotation  lock.  finish. 

Au'^horized  asents  for,  RITTER,  LIEBEL-FLARSHEIM  and  CASTLE 

WINCHESTER  SURGICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  1355  —  Charlotte  1,  North  Carolina  —  Telephone  EDison  2-4109 
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Presenting  the  Faculty 

Dr.  George  P.  Vennart,  associate  professor  in  pathology  since  1960,  began 
collecting  honors  as  a  high  school  graduate. 

He    received    a    diploma,    with    honors,    from 

Meriden   (Conn.)    High  School  in   1943.  Five  years 

later,   he  received  his  A.B.   with  honors   in   general 

■     scholarship  and  distinction  in  biology  from  Wesleyan 

University  in  Middleton,  Conn. 

Another  five  years  later,  he  received  his  M.D. 
wit  honor  from  the  University  of  Rochester  School 
of   Medicine    and    Dentistry.    For   one    year    during 
his  medical  education,  he  was  a  student  fellow  in 
^„^^-^      iJ^^    pathology    under    Dr.    George    H.    Whipple,    Nobel 
^^jgj^k  .^i^^fe    laureate. 

^^^^Hl|||^^^^|^^^^|  He  served  as  resident  and  instructor  in  path- 

^^^^■^IH^^^^I    )logy  at  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  from  19  5  3-56. 
^^^^^B /f^^^^^^^^l  He    was    assistant   professor   of    pathology    for 

HHH     Em    J^HHH    four  years  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City  before 
returnin^g  to  UNC  in  1960  in  his  present  position.  The  1963  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Award  was  presented  to  Dr.  Vennart  this  fall.  His  major  research 
interests  are  in  evluating  the  roles  of  lipids  and  lipo-protein  systems  in  cellular 
structure  and  function. 


Compl  iments   of 

HART 
LABORATORIES 


Clemmons,  North  Carolina 

(Nine  miles  west  of  Winston-Salem  on  Interstate  40 

VISITORS 
WELCOME 
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ALUMNI 
NEWS  ITEMS 


CLASS  OF  192  3 
Herbert  T.  Kelly,  1830  Delancey 
Place,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  A  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
he  recently  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Total  Man:  Some  Guidelines  In  The 
Holistic  Approach  of  Prosthodontics" 
before  the  American  Prosthodontic  So- 
ciety in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
on  October  12,  1963.  He  also  read  a 
paper  entitled,  "Medical  Aspects  of 
Temporomandibular  Joint  Disarrange- 
ments and  Dental  Occlusal  Dishar- 
monies" before  the  American  Dental 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  on  October  16, 
1963. 

CLASS  OF  1932 
George  P.  Rosemond,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  surgery 
department  at  Temple  University 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been  named 
president-elect  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society.  He  will  be 
installed  in  January,    1964. 

CLASS  OF  193  8 
Dr.  Evelyn  Parker  Ivey,  of  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  has  been  named  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Institutions  to  coordinate  a  statewide 
program  of  mental  health  services.  She 
will  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  her 
present  position  as  chief  psychiatrist  of 
Morristown  Memorial  Hospital  and  as 
a  medical  director  of  the  Tri-County 
Children's  Center  in  Morristown.  At 
Mcrristown  Memorial,  she  is  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Neurology  and 
Psychiatry. 


As  director  of  planning  for  the  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Health  and  Hospitals 
in  the  Department  of  State  Insti- 
tutions, Dr.  Ivey  will  work  with 
the  county  medical  boards  to  set  up 
planning  committees  within  each  of 
the  State's  2 1  counties  to  help  carry 
out  a  plan  for  mental  health  ser- 
vices. 

The  first  president  of  the  Morris 
County  Mental  Health  Association  and 
a  former  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Neuro-Psychiatric  Association 
she  earned  her  B.A.  at  Duke  and 
graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School  in  1940.  She  is  married  to 
Lee  R.  Ivey  and  the  have  two  chil- 
dren, Roy,  19,  and  Claire,  15. 

CLASS   OF    1940 

Vernon  Liles  Andrews,  Box  8, 
Mt.  Gilead,  North  Carolina.  Does  gen- 
eral practice.  In  his  postgraduate 
training,  he  served  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  Methodist  Hospital  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  for  one  year  and  in 
Army  hospitals  thereafter  for  two 
years.  He  and  his  wife,  Vera  Vessey, 
have  two  children,  Karen  Lee,  age  16, 
who  has  just  attended  the  Governor's 
School  for  two  months  this  past  sum- 
mer at  Salem  College  in  Winston- 
Salem;  and  Nicholas  Lee,  age  14.  He 
is  past  president  of  the  Lions  Club 
and  currently  is  on  the  Board  of  Stew- 
ards of  the  Methodist  Church.  For 
recreation,  he  enjoys  golf,  quail  and 
dove  hunting  in  season,  and  fishing. 
He  makes  frequent  trips  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  the  home  of  his  wife. 

Robert   A.    McLemore,    1815    Cres- 
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cent  Drive,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Does 
general  surgery  (solo)  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  active  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field City  Hospital  and  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. Postgraduate  training  was  done 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pa.  and  he  served  a  surgi- 
cal residency  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
He  holds  a  Master  of  Medical  Science 
Degree  in  Surgery  from  the  University 
of  Pa.,  1950,  is  a  Diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery  since  19  51, 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  since  1952,  and  founding 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Surgical 
Association  since  1954.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marjorie,  have  three  children, 
Steve,  age  15;  Nancy,  age  13;  and 
William,  age  9.  A  Deacon  of  the  Cov- 
enant Presbyterian  Church,  he  was 
First  President  of  the  Community 
Health  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  enjoys  golf 
and  toured  Europe  in  1961. 

CLASS  OF  1941 

Matthew  A.  Stroup,  Jr.,  529  South 
Chester  Street,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  Having 
done  postgraduate  training  at  Veter- 
ans Hospital,  Kecoughtan,  Virginia 
and  Mt.  Alto  Veterans  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  practices  In- 
ternal Medicine.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  have  two  children,  Lydia, 
age  12;  and  Sara,  age  8.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
where  he  teaches  the  Men's  Bible 
Class. 

Jack  Hughes,  30  Kimberly  Drive, 
Durham,  N.  C.  Does  Urology  in 
partnership  with  two  other  Urologists. 
Postgraduate  training  was  received  at 
University  of  Penna.,  and  Ancker  Hos- 
pital, St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  is  a  lay- 
reader  and  member  of  the  choir  at  St. 
Stevens  Episcopal  Church  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
and  his  wife,  Helen,  have  six  chil- 
dren, John,  17;  James,  15;  Charles, 
12;  Elizabeth,  11;  William,  4;  and 
Robert,    2.    His    recreational    interests 


include  golf  "occasionally,"  and  hunt- 
ing "rarely." 

CLASS  OF   1943M 

Dr.  WiUiam  N.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  the 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School,  having  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  Kennedy,  was  re- 
cently confirmed  without  debate  by 
the  Senate  to  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  board  of  regents. 

CLASS  OF  1945 

J.  Seaborn  Blair,  Jr.,  400  E.  Main 
St.,  Wallace,  North  Carolina.  A  general 
practitioner  in  association  with  WiUiam 
W.  Sutton,  M.D.,  '5  9,  he  did  his  post- 
graduate training  at  University  of 
Virginia  Hospital,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Bethlehem,  Penn.  He  married  the  for- 
mer Elizabeth  Teachey  and  they  have 
three  children:  EHzabeth  Ivey,  7;  J. 
Seaborn  IH,  6;  and  Mott  P.  IV,  age  4. 
A  member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards, 
Wallace  Methodist  Church,  and  of 
the  local  School  Committee,  he  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
Past  Master  of  Wallace  Lodge  595 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  An  amateur  radio 
operator,  he  enjoys  golf  and  fishing 
for  recreation. 

Robert  G.  Fitzgerald,  Box  2  56, 
Roxboro.  N.  C.  Does  general  prac- 
tice, solo.  Had  his  postgraduate  train- 
ing at  U.N.C.  and  University  of 
Maryland.  He  and  his  wife,  Shirley, 
have  three  sons:  Rob,  12;  Tom,  9; 
and  Jeff,  6.  A  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he 
enjoys  hunting,  fishing,  and  the 
movies. 

Hampton  Hubbard,  CDR  (MC), 
USN,  1014  Carroll  Place,  Kensing- 
ton, Maryland.  A  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Urology  and  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Service  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  National  Naval 
Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
he  served  his  internship  at  Charlotte. 
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N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital,  urology 
residency  at  Watts  Hospital,  Durham, 
N.  C,  and  had  further  train- 
ing at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  San 
Diego,  California.  A  choir  member 
and  assistant  organist  of  the  Holy 
Redeemer  Parish,  Kensington,  Md., 
tympanist  and  asst.  conductor  of  the 
NIH  Symphony  Orchestra  (Nat'l  In- 
stitute of  Health  Doctor's  Sym- 
phony), physician  for  NNMC  var- 
sity basketball  team,  he  enjoys  golf, 
painting  and  chamber  music  ("with 
what  little  time  is  left").  However, 
he  hastened  to  emphasize  that  most 
of  his  time  was  spent  with  the  excit- 
ing and  always  rewarding  practice  of 
urology  and  the  training  of  residents 
at  the  Naval  Medical  Center.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Anne  Holmes  of 
Chapel  Hill,  are  the  parents  of  six 
children:  Margaret,  15,  ("with  her 
high  school  beaux");  John,  13,  ("Big 
John"  with  his  Jr.  High  football 
career);  Elizabeth,  11  (Libby),  and 
Anne,  9  ("Feedie"),  "with  their 
menagerie"  (a  frog,  a  Siamese  cat,  a 
corgi,  salamanders,  caterpillars,  a  pet 
robin  with  a  fractured  clavicle;  and 
"finally  the  two  dead-end  kids,  Mark, 
8,  and  Kevin,  7,  with  general  and 
diverse   little-boy   type   activities." 

He  made  an  interesting  trip  to 
Germany  and  France  last  year  with 
particular  emphasis  on  12th  century 
relics  since  he  is  illustrating,  with 
pen  and  ink,  portions  of  a  forthcom- 
ing book  on  12th  century  houses 
being  written  by  his  father-in-law. 
Professor  U.  T.  Holmes,  Sr.  of  the 
Romance  Language  Dept.,  U.N.C.  He 
previously  illustrated  two  other  books 
of  Prof.  Holmes:  CHRETIEN, 
TROYES  &  THE  GRAIL,  and 
DAILY  LIVING  IN  THE  12th 
CENTURY.  He  added  one  more 
"book  plug" — the  recently  published 
7th  volume  of  TREATMENT  OF 
CANCER  AND  ALLIED  DIS- 
EASES,   (Ed.   by  Park   &   Ariel)— in 


which  the  chapter  on  Adrenal  Tumors 
was  revised  by  him. 

Lewis  Edward  Jones,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Veterans  Administration  Cen- 
ter, 1000  Bed  Station,  Dublin,  Geor- 
gia. A  diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  he  did  his 
postgraduate  traming  at  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital;  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
General  Hospital;  and  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital.  Married  to  the  for- 
mer Margaret  Williams,  they  have  two 
sons,  Lewis,  Jr.  (Teddy)  age  14,  and 
Vance  Kemp,  ase  11.  For  recreational 
activities,  he  enioys  golf,  fishing,  and 
gardening. 

Thomas  Lane  Stokes,  802  Medical 
Tower,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  A  general 
and  thoracic  surgeon,  he  did  his  post- 
graduate work  at  Jefferson  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  He  married  the  former 
Martha  Kavanaugh  and  they  have 
tour  children:  Thomas,  5;  Randolph, 
4;  Gordon,  3;  and  Anne  1.  He  en- 
ioys golf  and  duck  hunting. 

CLASS  OF  1946 

Ira  A.  Abrahamson,  Jr.,  92  5-7 
Fifth-Third  Bank  Building,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  and  his  father,  Ira  A. 
Abrahamson,  Sr.  presented  their  ex- 
hibit, "Know  Your  Eyes,"  before  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  May  13th  to  18th,  1963. 
It  was  also  presented  before  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  17th  to  the  26th, 
1963,  as  well  as  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology  at  the  New  York  Hil- 
ton Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  October 
19th  through  the  26th,  1963.  Dr. 
Abrahamson  presented  a  paper  entitled, 
"Staining  Technique  for  Anterior 
Segment  Eye  Diseases,"  which  was 
published  in  the  April,  1963  issue  of 
Medical  Times,  Vol.  91,  pp.  314-315. 
A  paper  of  his  entitled,  "Modern  Ad- 
vances in  Cataract  Surgery,"  will  be 
the  lead  article  in  the  E.E.N.T.  Digest, 
January    1964,    now    in   press.    He   is 
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also  scheduled  to  present  a  paper 
entitled,  "Cartaract  Extraction  Fol- 
lowing Corneal  Transplantation  Sur- 
gery and  Glaucoma  Surgery,"  before 
the  Societe'  Francaise  d'Ophthalmo- 
logie,  in  Paris,  France,  May  10th  to 
14th,   1964. 

George  A.  McLemore,  Jr.,  445  E. 
68th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Prac- 
tices internal  medicine  in  association 
with  a  medical  group.  A  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine and  a  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  he  had  his 
postgraduate  training  in  London, 
England,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  Peter  Bent  Brigham.  A  deacon 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  re- 
ports interesting  trips  abroad  to  Eu- 
rope in  1950-51  and  1958,  and  to 
South  America  in  195  3. 


Wonderful  future! — If  you  use  the 
Equitable  plan  for  young  career 
people.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
obtain  more  Living  Insurance 
protection  in  the  future — every 
three  years  from  25  to  40 — with- 
out additional  exams.  No  ques- 
tions asked!  No  matter  what  your 
health  may  be  at  the  time!  Tele- 
phone The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 

SHELDON  WHITE 
Phone  942-3094,  Chapel  Hill 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 

from 

Schrafft's 

where  good 

friends  meet 


»  S  I  I  g  I 


RHAM-CHAPEL  HIU 
BOULEVARD 
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—  The  1967  Graduate  — 

(Continned  from  Page  20) 

community.  I  sense  that,  at  least  with  some  physicians,  being  a  scholar  is  no 
longer  a  very  serious  consideration.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  situation  that  I  want 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

As  with  the  overall  comparison  of  the  modern  physician  with  old  Doc  Jones 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  make  comparisons  of  them  as  scholars.  In  days 
past  the  local  physician  might  be  the  only  person  in  a  community  with  any 
education  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  he  would  certainly  appear  as  a 
learned  man.  Today,  in  a  society  with  a  primary  accent  on  education,  the 
physician  is  not  that  much  better  educated  than  those  around  him.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  for  one  minute  that  this  is  reason  to  turn  our  backs  on  scholar- 
ship; indeed  I  think  this  is  reason  for  emphasizing  it  and  that  is  why  I  bring  it 
to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

Webster  defines  a  scholar  as:  "a  learned  person;  especially  one  who  has 
the  attitudes  considered  essential  for  learning,  as  curiosity,  perseverance,  initia- 
tive, originality,  integrity."  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  description  and  one  that 
I  would  heartily  recommend  to  you  as  a  guideline  in  your  thinking.  If  you  are 
to  be  scholars  in  medicine  you  must  adhere  to  these  at  all  times  and  in  many 
ways  make  them  your  goals. 

Scholarship  in  medicine,  however,  is  not  enough  and  this  should  be  ex- 
tended to  include  other  areas  such  as  literature,  music  and  art.  Lest  I  be 
misunderstood  I  should  add  that  of  these  I  have  listed,  medicine  is  obviously 
the  most  important,  and  I  certainly  am  not  suggesting  that  all  of  you  become 
experts  in  literature,  music  and  art.  I  am  suggesting,  however,  that  you  ap- 
proach life  in  a  scholarly  fashion  with  very  particular  emphasis  on  "b-;ing  a 
medical  scholar."  If  you  learn  this  here  and  continue  with  it  through  life,  I 
think  this  will  make  you  a  better  physician,  a  better  citizen  and  a  happier  and 
more  satisfied  person.  It  too  should  play  a  role  in  re-establishing  the  image  of 
the  physician  in  the  eyes  of  our  critical  public. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  on  their  choice 
of  medicine  as  a  career  and  particularly  their  choice  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine  as  their  school.  Being  a  relative  newcomer  to  this 
school,  having  been  here  less  than  three  years,  I  believe  that  I  can  look  at  and 
evaluate  the  merits  of  this  school  from  a  fairly  unbiased  viewpoint.  I  think  you 
have  chosen  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country  for  your  medical  educa- 
tion. You  will  find  as  you  move  about  the  country  that  the  reputation  of  this 
school  is  such  that  doors  will  be  opened  to  you  and  that  you  can  have  a  real 
sense  of  pride  in  having  attended  here.  Our  future,  as  the  future  with  any 
medical  school,  is  not  assured,  however,  and  this  depends  as  much  as  anything 
else  on  the  caliber  of  our  students  and  the  type  of  physicians  they  become.  You 
will  be  the  future  physicians  of  our  state  and  our  country.  Each  time  one  of 
you  leaves  this  medical  school  you  are  one  of  our  ambassadors.  In  addition,  you 
are  going  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  medicine  to  students  who  will  follow 
you.  You  can  see  therefore  that  the  future  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine  depends  in  great  part  on  the  kind  of  students  you  are  and 
the  kind  of  physicians  you  become.  I  urge  you  then  to  do  your  very  best  at  all 
times,  for  in  so  doing  you  will  not  only  be  helping  yourself  but  your  school  as 
well. 
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In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to  give  you  something  of  the 
picture  of  medical  school  and  medicine  today,  some  of  the  good  points  and 
some  of  the  bad.  It's  not  an  easy  life  and  I  hope  this  aspect  has  not  been  too 
discouraging.  Certainly  the  lot  of  the  medical  scholar  today  is  not  the  lot  of 
the  scholar  as  described  by  Samuel  Johnson  in  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's   life   assail, — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail." 

Rather  I  think  the  good  points  far  outweigh  the  bad  and  you  should  head  the 
advice  of  David  Starr  Jordan  who  said:  "The  world  turns  aside  to  let  any  man 
pass  who  knows  where  he  is  going."  , 

Mr.  Freshman,  I  wish  you  godspeed  in  your  new  endeavor. 
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Peg  board  •  Tools  •  Paints 

•  Shelves  •  Hardware       •  Millwork 

FITCH  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CARRBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

MEDICAL  TEXTS  AND  BOOKS  FOR 
FAMILY  PLEASURE 

BIG  STOCK  — FAST  ORDER  SERVICE 

The  Infimat'e  Bookshop,  Inc. 

119  East  Franklin  Slreel  —  Chapel  Hill 

Physicians  Nationwide  Planning 

and 
Service  Corporation 

Offers  a  professional  service  to  the 

physician  along  insurance  and 

financial  planning  lines 

for  details  call 

ARTHUR  DeBERRY,  JR.,  C.L.U. 

Regional  Vice  President — Central  Carolina 
405  W.  Franklin  St.  —  Telephone  942-6966 

"WE'RE  SPECIALISTS  IN  PHYSICIANS  PLANNING" 
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Smartest  New 
UNIFORMS 

By  America's 

Foremost  Designers 

•  TIFFINY 

•  STEIN 

•  WHITE  SWAN 

•  BOB  EVANS 

•  CLINIC 

A  complete  new  Uniform  Dept. 

ivith  a  smart  collection  of  the 
newest  styles  in  uniforms  ...  a 
wonderful  array  of  newest  easy- 
care  fabrics  also.  Come  in  and  let 
us  show  you  what's  new  and 
remember  "QUALITY  COSTS 
YOU  LESS"  at  Belk-Leggett- 
Horton  Co. 

See  our  many  new  styles  in 
Comfortable  Nurses  Oxfords. 

Free  Store  Side 
Parkinq 


Rdk-Leiliioll-Ilfliloii  Co. 


iii>6   W.  FhANKLlN  ST. 
CHAPEL  HILL.  N.  C. 
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HOUSE 


Diner's  CJud 

Carte  Blancne 

American  Express 

RECOMMENDED 

Gourmet 
Duncan  Hines 


.  ,  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  AS  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  RESTAURANT 
FOR  (SURE  NUFF)  REAL  CHARCOAL 
STEAKS  IN  A  RELAXED  WESTERN  ATMOS- 
PHERE. YOU  CAN  WATCH  YOUR  BLUE-RIB- 
BON. OMAHA  BEEF  COOKED  TO  PERFEC- 
TION ON  OUR  OPEN  GRILL.  WE  ARE  EQUAL- 
LY PROUD  OF  OUR  FLAMING  SHISKEBABS. 
BARBECUED  CHICKEN.  AND  OTHER  DELI- 
CACIES. THERE'S  A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  IM- 
PORTED WINES  AND  BEERS.  PLUS  APPETIZ- 
ERS AND  FLAMING  DESSERTS. 

CLOSED  MONDAYS 
....  in  Chapel  Hill  on    the  Airport   Road 


MUSLoi»i-i-iA.r.  COLLECTIONS  OF 

GIFTS  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Dansk,  Hummel,  Arzberg,   Lalique,   Rosenthal,   Quimper 

and  many  other  exclusives 

Complete  Line  of 

Bartons  fomous  Continental  Chocolate 

We  invite  your  Charge-Account 

Free  gift  wrapping,  wrapping  for  mail,  delivery  in  town. 
And  remember:  Your  Gifts  Mean  More  from  A  Famous  Store. 
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"Edge  on  Fashion 


In  Chapel  Hill 
It's 

The  House  of  fashion 
for  the  Caroltnas 

COMPLETE  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


{We  Specialize  in  Nurses  Uniforms) 


Fundamental  Purposes 

The  primary  purposes  of  Hospital  Savings  Association  of  North 
Carolina,  Incorporated  are: 

First,  to  establish  a  means  whereby  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
can,  by  small  periodic  payments,  be  assured  of  proper  hospital  and 
professional  care.  The  principal  desire  is  to  reach  the  person  of  low 
income  in  order  that  this  protection  may  prevent  him  from  becoming 
medically  indigent  and  thereby  increase  his  morale  as  a  self-sustaining 
citizen. 

Second,  to  assist  the  medical  profession  and  hospitals  of  the  state 
by  establishing  a  fund  for  cash  payments  for  essential  services  rendered 
participants.  In  so  far  as  the  voluntary  hospitals  are  concerned  such 
a  program  indirectly  lightens  the  tax  burdens  involved  in  the  support 
of  these  hospitals,  thus  benefiting  the  entire  co?nmunity. 

Third,  to  establish  a  sound  public  policy,  commensurate  with 
good  business  principles,  that  will  sincerely  serve  the  people,  the 
communities  and  the  profession  in  a  manner  that  will  best  accomplish 
tangible  and  equitable  results  for  all. 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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HEALTH   PROTECTION   FOR   ITS    MEMBERS    IN    1940 


NEW  AND  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
BENEFITS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  most  exten- 
sive and  far  reaching  benefits  we  have 
ever  offered  your  Society. 
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PLAN  A  (Basic) 
Lifetime    Accident 
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A  Pleasant  Inn 

Of  A  Great  University 

In  A  Good  Town 

A.  good  place  to  stay,  to  dine,  to  entertain  or  just  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  congenial  homelike  atmosphere.  For  your  convenience 
and  pleasure  we  offer  clean  and  comfortable  guest  rooms,  appe- 
tizing and  wholesome  food  in  our  main  dining  room — The  Hill 
Room — and  in  our  cafeteria.  Private  dining  rooms  are  available 
for  parties,  banquets,  meetings  and  dances. 
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Albert  frtr?  Sj^trsn^r 

1910-1303 

For  many  of  us  the  Christmas  season  this  year  was  saddened 
by  our  loss  on  December  23,  1963,  of  Dr.  Albert  Price  Heusner, 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Heusner  died  at  his  home  from  a 
myocardial  infarction.  He  was  53  years  old.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  dajaghters,  and  a  son. 

Tradition  would  have  a  great  teacher  eulogized  by  his  more 
successful  and  famous  students.  In  Doctor's  Heusner 's  case  none 
of  his  students  have  had  time  to  become  permanently  successful 
or  to  achieve  fame,  and  the  words  of  Socrates  seem  to  come  more 
to  the  point. 

"It  would  seem,  Adeimantus,  that  the  direction 
in  which  education  starts  a  man  will  determine 
his  future  life." 

PLATO,  Republic,  IV 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of  our  medical  education  that  we  met 
Doctor  Heusner.  For  most  of  us  knowing  him  was  an  exciting 
experience.  Few  of  us  had  ever  known  anyone  whose  fund  of 
knowledge  was  so  endless,  or  whose  eagerness  to  share  it  was  so 


A.  PRICE  HEUSNER 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  scholarship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  will  be  established  in  memory  of 
Doctor  Heusner.  Contributions  may  be  directed  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  or  to  the  Medical  Foundation,  P.  O. 
Box  957,  Chapel  Hill.  Contributors  should  specify  that 
their  gifts  are  for  The  Heusner  Scholarship  Fund. 
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evident.  He  delighted  in  having  one  of  us  understand  the 
histology  of  a  tissue  or  a  principle  of  its  anatomy.  While  in  his 
lectures  and  illustrations  he  paid  careful  attention  to  detail,  he 
constantly  developed  principles  and  warned  against  our  becom'ng 
lost  in  minutiae.  A  brilliant  and  often  tireless  lecturer,  he  was  the 
only  man  to  enjoy  much  success  at  keeping  the  class  awake  the 
first  period  after  lunch — many  of  his  lectures  were  delivered  with 
a  passion  usually  reserved  for  sermons. 

He  will  be  remembered  both  for  his  forceful  lectures  and 
for  his  vigor  in  casual  conversation.  It  was  as  though  he  felt  a 
responsibility  to  first  year  students  not  only  to  guide  their  study 
of  anatomy  and  histology,  but  also  to  give  them  a  glimpse  into 
their  unique  role  as  physicians  in  our  society.  He  used  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  sports,  art,  music,  history,  and  literature  in 
conversations  that  left  you  feeling  better  than  you  had  before 
he  joined  you  with  his  coke  and  his  infectious  personality. 

Price  Heusner  has  a  living  memorial  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  many  young  men,  and  in  a  very  real  way  he  will  have  a  share 
in  their  future  service  to  medicine. 

H.  David  Bruton,  M.D.  (U.N.C.  '61) 
William  M.  Clarke,  M.D.  (U.N.C.  '61) 
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Dr.  W.RJacoch 

Loyal  Alumnus 

by  Demont  Roseman* 


Dr.  William  Picard  Jacocks  is  many 
things  to  many  people.  He  is — in  alpha- 
betical order — an  athlete,  a  collector,  a 
historian,  a  philanthropist  and  a  physi- 
cian. 

He  is  as  ardent  a  sports  fan  today 
at  the  age  of  86  as  he  was  as  a  college 
student.  He  was  a  10.2-second  track  man, 
but  he  is  best  remembered  as  the  quarter- 
back of  a  Tar  Heel  football  team  which 
ended  a  long  drought  in  1903  by  defeat- 
ing a  long-winning  University  of  Vir- 
ginia team. 

He  is  appreciated  in  art  circles  for 
sharing  with  art  lovers  his  extensive  col- 
lections of  celery  glasses,  ivories,  prints, 
oriental  rugs,  books  and  other  objects 
which  catch  the  eyes  of  devout  art  col- 
lectors. 

As  a  historian,  he  now  is  deeply  en- 
grossed in  chronicling  the  events  of  his 
native  Bertie  County.  A  commentary 
from  an  officer  of  the  Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary best  describes '  Dr.  Jacocks  as  a 
benefactor:  "In  recent  years,  he  is  a 
daily  visitor  to  the  library,  most  frequent- 
ly bearing  gifts." 


'■^  Mr.  Roseman  is  Ptiblic  Information  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 
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For  36  years  he  was  a  public  health  physician,  devoting  a 
good  portion  of  his  life  to  administering  campaigns  against  the 
debilitating  hookworm. 

"My  career  was  entirely  in  public  health,"  Dr.  Jacocks  said. 
"It  was  a  field  I  had  not  planned  to  enter,  but  I  found  it  attrac- 
tive and  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  medicine."  Then  he  added 
an  afterthought,  "I  feel  that  I  did  better  in  public  health  than 
I  would  have  done  in  medicine."  His  medical  training,  he  is 
convinced,  was  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  his  career  in  public 
health. 

He  had  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  had  taught  in  the  Bingham 
School  in  Asheville  for  two  years  before  he  attended  the  UNC 
School  of  Medicine  in  1907-1909.  He  completed  work  for  his 
M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911,  interned  at 
Alleghany  General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  and  joined  the  N.  C. 
State  Board  of  Health  in  1912  in  its  Rockefeller  Foundation- 
sponsored  campaign  to  control  hookworm  disease. 

At  first  Dr.  Jacocks  was  a  field  man  and  arranged  to  set  up 
treatment  centers  in  counties  to  which  the  people  could  come 
for  examination  and  treatment.  "We  used  tin  boxes  to  collect 
fecal  specimens,"  he  remembered.  "It  the  test  for  hookworm  was 
positive,  the  patient  was  given  some  medicine  and  asked  to  return 
in  a  week." 

Public  health  workers  were  under  no  delusions  about  their 
hookworm  campaign.  Control  was  the  immediate  goal;  but  in 
addition  to  treatment,  they  urged  prevention  by  encouraging  the 
building  of  privies.  "We  did  a  lot  of  propaganda  work  during 
our  hookworm  campaign,"  Dr.  Jacocks  said,  "and  the  people 
learned  to  think  more  of  public  health."  Dr.  Jacocks  considers 
the  hookworm  disease  campaign  was  "an  entering  wedge  which 
eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  county  health  departments  in 
this  state." 

He  left  North  Carolina  in  1915  to  join  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  its  continuing  battle  with  the  hookworm.  First  it 
was  the  West  Indies  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  and,  still  later, 
Trinidad. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  he  settled  down  in  Ceylon  for  the 
longest  stay  of  his  career  abroad,  and  it  was  in  Ceylon  where  the 
public  health  program  really  caught  on,  by  establishing  health 
units  which  correspond  to  county  health  organizations  in   this 
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country.  The  chief  pubhc  health  problems  were  malaria,  cholera, 
plague,  small  pox,  infant  mortality  and  insanitation. 

From  Ceylon,  he  moved  in  1934  to  India  "to  do  the  same 
type  of  thing."  He  was  in  India  in  1930  when,  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  he  was  "called  from  the  other  side  of  the  world" 
to  settle  a  controversy  over  a  new  state  health  officer  in  Raleigh. 
He  did  not  come. 

Dr.  Jacocks'  account  of  his  return  to  the  state  is  less  dra- 
matic: "I  reached  65  and  had  to  retire,  so  I  came  home." 

His  work  in  Raleigh  consisted  of  picking  up  the  fragments 
of  a  school-health  organization  which  had  been  disrupted  by  the 
war  and  putting  them  back  together  during  his  first  three  years. 
Then  he  took  the  nucleus  of  a  good  nutrition  program  and  built 
it  up  to  a  going  operation  the  next  three  years.  It  was  possible  to 
accomplish  these  activities  through  the  generous  and  cooperative 
help  of  the  staff  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  staff 
workers  in  the  field. 

He  retired  from  state  employment  in  1948  and  moved  to 
Chapel  Hill  where  he  was  welcomed  as  "an  internationalist  who 
has  come  home  amid  his  intellectual  and  sports  surroundings." 

When  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
in  1954,  a  fellow  sports  enthusiast  and  admirer  commented,  "It 
might  just  as  well  have  been  a  Doctor  of  Sports  degree." 

The  commentary  presented  with  the  honorary  degree 
described  Dr.  Jacocks  as  he  was  then  and  as  he  is  now: 

"Now  in  the  sunset  of  his  days  a  resident  of  Chapel  Hill  and 
a  familiar  figure  about  the  campus,  he  continues  in  his  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way  to  honor  his  alma  mater  by  notable  gifts  to  her 
library  and  museum  collections  and  by  his  keen  interest  in  her 
manifold  activities." 


Crowell  Little  Motor  Company 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Your  Friendly  FORD  Dealer 

Telephone  942-3143  '  Durham  Road 
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A 

Tribute 
To 

Ross 


by  Ernest  W.  Franklin,  Jr.,  M.D.  (U.N.C.  Med.  '28) 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  here  this  evening.  I  am  honored  to  be 
permitted  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  this  triumvirate  of  distinguished  guests. 
While  their  careers  run  parallel  and  overlap  in  spots,  the  man  I  am  to  present 
to  you  has  one  distinction  that  the  other  two  do  not  have.  He  arrived  in  the 
town  of  Morganton  about  the  turn  of  the  century  with  no  clothes  on  and 
could  not  speak  the  English  language.  As  you  see  him  this  evening  sitting  before 
you  in  his  sartorial  splendor  you  must  realize  there  have  been  many  events  be- 
tween these  two  dates.  It  is  my  purpose  to  tell  you  of  these  events  within  the 
limitation  of  my  time  and  the  amount  of  information  I  have  received  from  the 
F.B.I,  reports.  The  initials  F.B.I,  mean  to  many  people  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. In  this  instance  some  may  think  that  it  is  the  Franklin  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  but  not  so  ...  it  means  Friends,  Boosters,  and  Indians.  Reports 
from  Friends  and  Boosters  quite  obviously  would  be  on  the  plus  side.  Doctor 
Ross  has  had  the  unique  distinction  of  being  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  two  of  the  finest  Medical  Schools  in  this  country 


This  tribute  to  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross  (UNC  Med  '20)  was  given  at  a  special 
occasion  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  when  Drs.  Ross,  Bayard  Carter  and  Frank  Locke, 
the  three  Departmental  Chairmen  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  N.  C. 
Medical  Schools,  were  honored  by  the  Charlotte  Obstetrical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society. 


at  the  time  of  their  organization.  He  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  Chief 
many  years;  therefore,  many  Indians  have  passed  under  the  tutelage  of  this 
Chief.  Those  from  whom  I  have  received  reports  have  been  most  friendly.  In 
fact,  you  might  say  Doctor  Ross,  in  addition  to  his  students,  in  his  Ufetime 
has  been  Uterally  bathed  in  friendship  because  he  has  extended  friendship  to  so 
many  people.  He  has  the  gift  and  made  the  effort  to  make  lasting  friendships. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  few  moments  to  his  early  beginning,  in  the  town  of 
Morganton.  About  the  time  before  he  learned  to  speak  the  EngUsh  language, 
a  visitor  came  to  his  home  and  as  people  will  do  occasionally,  said  to  this  small 
child,  "boo."  Most  children  would  be  startled,  but  not  Robert  Ross.  He  said 
"boo"  right  back!  This  was  prophetic  because  everyone  who  knows  him  knows 
that  he  is  a  past  master  of  repartee.  It  also  gave  him  a  nickname  that  was  to 
stay  with  him  for  many  years;  he  was  known  as  "Boo  Ross."  It  is  known  that 
he  worked  in  the  corner  drug  store.  From  that  experience  he  learned  to  know 
and  deal  pleasantly  with  the  public.  His  musical  career  as  a  boy  was  undistin- 
guished; he  was  too  small  and  skinny  to  carry  the  tuba  and  march,  so  he  played 
the  piccolo  in  the  local  band.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  lover  of  music,  but  I  have, 
since  that  time,  no  reports  of  his  playing  the  piccolo. 

Doctor  Ross  came  down  to  the  University  and  he  was  a  very  good  student. 
He  was  known  as  "Boo"  Ross  when  he  arrived  in  Chapel  Hill;  but  he  was  to 
receive  yet  another  nickname  which  has  become  famiHar  to  you  over  the  years 
As  aforementioned,  he  always  extended  friendship.  His  interest  in  and  parental 
soHcitude  of  his  fellow  students  is  legendary.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
ATO  House.  When  he  was  unable  to  dissuade  his  friends  from  wrongdoings_ 
he  masked  the  deed,  thereby  saving  many  errant  souls  castigation  at  the  hands  ot 
the  Student  Council.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  given  the  name  Daddy 
Ross." 

Doctor  Ross  completed  the  two-year  Medical  School  in  Chanel  Hill  in  1920 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Medical  School  at  the  Univrsltv  of  Pennsvlvnia.  He 
learned  well  at  the  feet  of  the  great  faculty  of  that  school.  He  received  his  M.D. 
de<^ree  and  was  elected  to  A.O.A.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Episcoo^l  Hosoital 
IS  Tntern  and  Resident.  From  there  he  proeressed  to  the  Kensington  Hosnit^l  for 
Women,  as  Resident  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  I  am  sure  his  career  has 
been  somewhat  shaped  by  the  influence  of  that  master  teacher,  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Shuman.  After  this  training  he  returned  to  Durham  and  ooened  his  office  for 
the  practice  of  his  specialty.  He  was  amone  the  few  trained  obsf-trici^ns  and 
evnecolopists  at  this  time.  There  were  prob-bly  not  moi-e  th^n  a  half  dozen  in 
the  whole  state.  Out  of  this  few  was  born  the  North  Carolina  Obstetncil- 
Gynecolo<^ical  Society.  First  it  was  a  club  which  met  annually  at  Pinehurst; 
later  it  became  a  more  formal  organization.  "Daddy  Ross"  was  a  leader  in 
promoting    its    transformation    and    healthy    growth. 

He  developed  a  large  obstetrical  and  gynecological  practice  in  Durham. 
He  was  on  the  staff  at  the  Watts  Hospital  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at 
the  Lincoln  Hospital  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Salvation  Army 
Hospital.  To  the  latter  two  hosoitals  he  contributed  generously  of  his  time.  In 
1930  he  joined  the  Faculty  of  Duke  University  where  he  remained  until  1952, 
at  which  time  he  became  the  f^rst  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  at  the  University  of  North  CaroHna. 

Doctor  Ross  joined  the  Navy  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II-  His 
Naval  career  is  an  interesting  story  in  itself,  for  it  is  an  important  facet  of  his 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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EDUCATION  OF 
PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS 
FOR    NORTH    CAROLINA 


The  Curriculum  in  Physical  Therapy  was  initiated  in  1957 
with  an  appropriation  from  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
and  considerable  support  from  the  National  Foundation.  The  first 
student  was  graduated  in  June,  1959.  Since  then  twenty-five  stu- 
dents have  completed  the  course.  All  of  these  graduates  are  now 
active  in  the  physical  therapy  profession  except  for  two  who  are 
married  and  whose  husbands  are  in  military  service. 

The  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum  is  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  During  the  first  two  years  the  prescribed 
program  of  study  at  U.N.C.  or  other  accredited  college  or  uni- 
sersity,  closely  parallels  the  premedical  curriculum.  The  third  and 
fourth  years  consist  of  courses  in  the  Section  of  Physical  Therapy, 
School  of  Medicine,  at  U.N.C.  These  courses  include  Gross  Human 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Functional  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Intro- 
duction to  Medical  Sciences,  in  addition  to  theory  and  practice  of 
physical  therapy.  Upon  fulfillment  of  these  requirements,  the 
student  is  granted  a  B.S.  in  Physical  Therapy. 

Students  have  clinical  experience  at  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital  during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Other  facilities  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South  are  also  utiHzed  for  clinical  affili- 
ation for  fourteen  weeks  following  graduation. 
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Pictures  Tell  The  Story . . . 


Junior  Physical  Therapy  students  ivitness  an  experiment  in  physiology 
demonstrating  decerebration. 


Here  the  students  study  human  anatomy. 


Senior  Physical  Ther- 
apy students  practice 
wheel  chair  activit'es 
as  a  part  of  ftmctional 


Senior  Physical  Therapy  students  participate  in  functional  training  class. 
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Treatment  of 
out-patients  is 
part  of  clinical 
education  of  phy- 
sical therapy  stu- 
dents. Here  a  pa- 
tient receives 
treatment  at  the 
Hand  Rehabilita- 
tion Center.  The 
physician  and 
physical  therapist 
faculty  member 
observe. 


Senior  students 
have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  re- 
search at  the 
Hand  Rehabilita- 
tion Center. 


1 

] 

ll 

A  senior  student  is  super- 
vised by  an  experienced 
physical  therapist  and  the 
orthopedist,  who  pre- 
scribed physical  therapy 
consisting  of  cervical 
traction  and  hot  packs. 


A  senior  physical  therapy 
student  assists  a  patient 
with  ambnlation  at 
North  Carolina  Memo- 
rial Hospital  iinder  the 
observation  of  a  faculty 
physical  therapist. 


The  Library  .  .  . 


PROGRESS 

AND 
PROBLEMS 


by  Dorothy  Long 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Head  of  Reference 


WITH  A  BACKGROUND  OF  STEADY,  if  rather  slow,  growth  as  a 
departmental  library  for  the  two-year  School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of 
Public  Health,  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  Library  came  of  age  in  1952  as 
an  autonomous  administrative  unit  serving  the  other  units  of  the  Division — 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  Schools 
of  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  and  Public  Health.  It  is  also  much  used  by 
faculty  and  students  from  other  departments  of  the  university,  and  by  li- 
braries outside  the  university  complex.  As  a  part  of  our  schools'  continuing 
education  programs  we  hope  to  increase  the  library's  present  modest  services  to 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  public  health  officers,  and  other  health  personnel 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

A  number  of  influences  have  combined  in  recent  years  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  library's  collections.  The  growth  of  the  medical  and  other 
schools,  the  multiplication  of  research  projects,  and  the  addition  of  para-medical 
programs,  such  as  physical  therapy,  dental  hygiene,  x-ray  technology,  and 
medical  technology,  have  necessitated  an  increase  both  in  size  and  in  diversifica- 
tion. The  collections,  which  amounted  to  about  10,0(rO  volumes  a  decade  ago, 
now  exceed  8  5,000  volumes,  and  range  through  such  fields  as  medicine  and  all 
its  specialties,  pharmacy,  sanitary  engineering,  nursing,  environmental  sciences, 
hospital  administration,  and  biostatistics.  The  library  receives  some  1600 
periodical  titles  currently,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  3000  to  5  000  volumes  per 
year.  Since  the  stacks  in  our  present  library  can  hold  a  maximum  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  volumes  and  the  main  reading  room  will  seat  about  100  people, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  short  of  space,  and  the  problem  of  where  to  put  books 
and  readers  becomes  daily  more  acute.  Occasionally  an  eager  student  is  unable 
to  find  a  seat  in  the  reading  room,  sometimes  one  has  to  wait  his  turn  at  the 
index  table,  and  sizable  segments  of  the  collection  have  had  to  be  put  into  stor- 
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age.  All  books  with  an  imprint  prior  to  1945,  most  of  the  foreign  language 
journals,  and  some  other  material  with  a  more  limited  appeal  have  been  placed 
either  in  the  pharmacy  library  stacks,  where  they  can  be  obtained  with  rela- 
tive ease,  or  in  the  basement  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  building,  which  is 
accessible  only  to  the  library  staff.  We  hope  someday  to  be  able  to  reassemble 
everything  in  a  new  and  much  larger  building  which  will  have  adequate  and 
convenient  working  space  for  the  library's  clientele  as  well  as  for  its  staff. 

The  main  Health  Affairs  hbrary,  once  located  where  the  olSice  of  the  Dean 
is  now,  moved  in  1952  to  its  present  location  on  the  third  floor  of  the  clinic 
building.  It  has  a  branch  library  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  supervised 
reading  rooms  in  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Public  Health.  We  still  retain 
part  of  the  space  below  the  Dean's  office,  where  receiving,  preparation  for  bind- 
ing, and  some  other  technical  processes  are  done.  Miss  Myrl  Ebert,  the  chief 
librarian,  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  13  full-time  members — 7  of  them  profes- 
sionally trained — and  1 1  part-time  employees.  She  also  receives  advice  and  sup- 
port from  a  library  committee  which  includes  two  members  appointed  by  the 
dean  of  each  professional  school. 

The  work  of  the  library  staff,  in  addition  to  selecting,  purchasing,  cata- 
loging, shelving,  circulating  (and  retrieving!)  material,  includes  teaching, 
bibliographic  searching,  reference,  and  inter-library  loan.  These  services  are 
similar  to  those  of  most  libraries,  of  course,  but  they  vary  somewhat  in  extent 
and  in  emphasis.  For  example,  since  all  people  in  the  health  professions,  but 
especially  physicians,  will  have  to  be  life-long  students,  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  medical  libraries  efficiently  should  be  of  permanent  value.  Therefore  we 
welcome  any  opportunity  to  help  students  or  staff  develop  bibliographical  skills. 
We  sometimes  have  the  privilege  of  lecturing  to  groups  of  students,  but  most  of 
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our  teaching  is  done  informally,  by  individual  help  from  the  reference  librarians 
in  the  use  of  catalogs,  indexes,  abstracts,  and  other  bibliographic  tools. 

Outside  of  the  instruction  in  our  own  library.  Miss  Ebert  teaches  a  course 
in  medical  librarianship  in  the  University  School  of  Library  Science,  and  she  has 
acted  as  a  consultant  to  a  number  of  hospital  libraries  in  the  state  which  wished 
to  improve  their  services,  as  well  as  to  hospitals  which  planned  to  organize 
libraries.  Nor  has  our  educational  effort  been  confined  to  the  state.  We  have  had 
foreign  Hbrarians,  from  Brazil,  Japan,  and  Viet  Nam,  with  us  for  varying 
periods  of  time  as  trainees  or  observers. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  reference  department,  of  course, 
is  to  give  help  when  needed  in  locating  material  on  a  subject,  or  in  finding  the 
answer  to  a  question,  and  we  welcome  requests  for  such  assistance,  whether  in 
person,  or  by  telephone  or  letter.  Naturally  our  first  responsibility,  in  this  as  in 
other  activities,  is  to  the  Division  of  which  we  are  a  part,  but  we  are  pleased  to 
have  our  alumni  and  other  doctors,  as  well  as  other  professional  or  scientific 
workers  ask  us  for  reference  help.  While  such  requests  usually  come  from 
within  the  state,  we  have  answered  questions  not  only  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  people  as  far  away  as  Germany,  South  America,  and 
Australia. 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  book  collections,  hardly  a  day 
passes  on  which  we  do  not  receive  requests  for  things  which  we  do  not  have. 
Many  of  these  requests  come  from  staff  members  engaged  in  research,  and 
many  others  from  Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  basic  sciences.  Whatever  their  source, 
we  try   to  obtain  needed  materials   through  inter-library   loan,   carried  on   by 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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NATHANIEL  F.  RODMAN,  JR.,  M.D. 

Dr,  Nathaniel  F.  (Nat)  Rodman  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  pathology  in 
the  UNC  School  of  Medicine,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  residency  program  in 
pathology  at  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill. 

His  residency,  which  began  in  1952,  was  interrupted  for  almost  2  and 
one-half  years  by  a  second  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Navy.  He  served  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  1954 
as  a  destroyer  division  medical  officer. 

Dr.  Rodman,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  at- 
tended Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  dur- 
ing 1944-45  while  he  was  in  the  Navy  and  com- 
pleted work  for  his  A.B.  (with  a  major  in  biology) 
at  Princeton   University  in    1947. 

He  received  his  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  19  51  and  served  his  internship  at 
Lankenau    Hospital    in    Philadelphia. 

Following  completion  of  his  residency  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  195  8,  he  became  an  instruc- 
tor in  pathology  and  a  year  later  assumed  his  pres- 
ent faculty  position  as  assistant  professor. 

His  research  interests  have  been  in  blood  co- 
agulation and  hemorrhagic  and  thrombotic  diseases 
and    he    is    currently    in    charge    of    the    electron 
microscope  laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

He  also  is  in  charge  of  the  joint  medical  school-hospital  Medicolegal 
Autopsy  Service. 

He  maintains  memberships  in  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  So- 
ciety of  the  Sigma  Xi,  Electron  Microscope  Society  of  America,  American  So- 
ciety for  Experimental  Pathology,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  North  Carolina  Society  of  Pathologists  and  the  local,  state 
and  national  medical  societies. 

He  is  married  to  Martha  S.  Rodman,  formerly  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  and  they 
have  three  children.  The  family  resides  on  Bartram  Drive  in  Chapel  Hill. 


MEDICAL  TEXTS  AND  BOOKS  FOR 
FAMILY  PLEASURE 

BIG  STOCK  — FAST  ORDER  SERVICE 

The  Intimate  Bookshop,  Inc. 

119  East  Franklin  Street  —  Chapel  Hill 


ISAAC  M.  TAYLOR,  M.D. 

Dr.  Isaac  Montrose  Taylor  is  serving  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  a 
dual  role  as  physician  and  planner.  Academically  he  is  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine.  Architecturally  he  is  the  school's  planning  coordinator. 

As  planning  coordinator,  he  is  assistant  to  the  dean  for  developing  plans 
with  architects  for  the  new  addition  to  N.C.  Memo- 
rial Hospital  and  for  other  medical  school  building 
projects. 

His  planning  duties  are  temporary,  but  will 
continue   at   least   until  July. 

Dr.  Taylor,  a  42-year-old  native  of  Morgan- 
ton,  received  his  A.B.  from  UNC  (Class  of  '4Z) 
and  received  his  M.D.,  with  honors,  from  Harvard 
University  in   1945. 

He  was  an  intern,  assistant  resident  and  resi- 
^  -m^t  #^^^-  dent   at  Massachusetts  General   Hospital  in  Boston 

-""'^  *    ^*'—   -'■■»■  ^^^-j  becoming  an  assistant  medical  adviser  to  Har- 

vard in  1948. 

During  the  next  two  years,  he  was  a  research 
fellow  in  biological  chemistry  at  Harvard,  a  fel- 
low in  medical  sciences  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  a  cUnical  fellow  in  medicine  at  Mas- 
sachusetts General. 
He  wound  up  his  training  in  the  Boston  area  in  1951  as  chief  medical 
resident  at  Massachusetts  General  and  as  an  assistant  in  medicine  at  Harvard. 

He  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  in  19  5  2,  joining  the  School  of  Medicine  faculty 
as  assistant  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  elevated  to  associate  professor  in  195  8. 

He  was  a  Markle  scholar  in  the  medical  sciences  from   1954  to   1961. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  granted  a  two-year  leave  of  absence  from  his  academic 
appointments  in  19  5  5  to  serve  in  the  Navy.  During  the  major  part  of  his  mili- 
tary duty,  he  was  the  medical  officer  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Facility  at  Mc- 
Murdo  Sound  in  Antarctica. 

In  mid- 1961,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  granted  him  a  Research 
Career  Development  Award.  The  award  became  inactive  in  Jan.,  1963,  when 
Dr.  Taylor  accepted  a  one-year  planning  position  with  the  medical  school. 
When  the  planning  tasks  promised  to  become  of  longer  duration  than  initially 
anticipated,  he  resigned  his  career  award  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 

He  has  been  a  Coastal  Plains  Heart  Association  fellow  since  July,  1962. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  married  to  the  former  Gertrude  Woodard  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  and  they  have  five  children. 
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The  Library  —  Progress  and  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

messenger  with  the  Wilson  Library  and  other  campus  and  neighboring  Hbraries, 
and  by  mail  from  more  distant  places.  We  also  lend  material  to  other  libraries 
both  by  messenger  and  by  parcel  post,  and  for  health  personnel  in  North 
Carolina,  we  will  even  lend  books  to  individuals  who  do  not  have  a  local  library 
which  they  can  use.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  students  in  other  schools 
or  to  the  general  public,  who  must  approach  us  through  their  local  libraries. 
Like  most  specialized  libraries,  we  restrict  our  circulation  to  some  extent,  but 
the  collection  may  be  used  in  the  reading  rooms  by  any  interested  reader. 
Within  the  university,  we  work  harmoniously  with  other  campus  libraries, 
though  we  are  administratively  separate.  Faculty  members  and  graduate  stu- 
dents from  other  departments  may  borrow  our  books,  but  undergraduates  must 
use  them  in  the  reading  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  journals,  our  collection  includes  a  very  active 
pamphlet  file,  in  which  we  also  try  to  include  copies  of  staff  and  faculty  publi- 
cations, and  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  Division  as  possible.  Other  special 
sections  include  a  paramedical  collection  and  a  large  number  of  medals,  both  of 
which  are  gifts;  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  documents,  for 
which  we  are  a  depository  library.  And  although  the  emphasis  here  is  on  making 
this  a  working  library  for  medical  education  and  medical  practice,  we  are 
fortunate  in  that  many  of  the  faculty  and  students  are  interested  in  medical 
history  and  are  appreciative  of  the  rare  books  we  do  possess.  Among  our  rari- 
ties are  a  first  edition  of  the  Vesalius,  De  Hninani  Corporis  Fahrica,  first  pub- 
lished in  1543,  the  Fontani  edition  of  its  Epitome,  William  Beaumont's  Exberi- 
ments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  Richard  Bright's  Reports  of  Medi- 
cal Cases,  and  William  Cheselden's  Osteograpbia.  Many  of  these  rare  books  are 
gifts  to  the  library,  often  from  our  faculty  members,  and  they  are  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  the  library  staff. 

The  library  does  not  have  a  translating  service,  but  we  do  keep  lists  of 
available  translations  and  a  roster  of  employable  translators.  If  time  permits, 
we  will  compile  bibliographies;  we  scan  the  journals  daily  to  find  the  latest  in- 
formation to  pass  on  to  you;  for  small  sums  of  money  we  let  you  use  our 
photocopying  machine;  and  if  you  are  pageable  and  sign  the  sheet  at  the  refer- 
ence desk,  we  will  even  page  you.  What  more  could  a  library  do? 


Foushee-Olsen 

REALTY    CO. 
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ALUMNI 
NEWS  ITEMS 


CLASS  OF  1923 
At  its  49th  Clinical  Congress,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  installed 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Patterson,  Class  of 
'23  U.N.C.  Med.,  of  New  York  as 
second  vice-president. 

CLASS  OF  1934 
William  F.  Hutson,  275  5  Pfingsten 
Road,  Northbrook,  111.  After  doing 
postgraduate  training  at  Northwest- 
ern University  in  Evanston,  111.,  he 
practices  Radiology  at  the  Swedish 
Covenant  Hospital  in  Chicago.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chicago  Roentgen 
Society,  1962-63.  He  and  his  wife, 
Anne  Katherine,  have  one  son,  Robert, 
age  13.  For  recreation,  he  enjoys  pho- 
tography and  is  co-author  of  the 
Great  Smokey  Mountain  Wildflower 
Book. 

CLASS  OF  1940 
Harry  Haynes  Baird,  1012  Kings 
Drive,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
Does  Urology.  Postgraduate  training 
was  done  at  Washington  University 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Charlotte  Rotary  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
the  author  of  a  chapter  on  Injuries  to 
the  Urinary  Tract  in  "Current  Ther- 
apy," 1961  edition.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cornelia,  have  three  children,  Wal- 
lace, age  20;  Harry,  age  16;  and  Alice, 
age  14.  For  recreation,  he  enjoys  quail 
and  dove  hunting. 

A.  B.  Conger,  711  Center  Street, 
Columbus,  Georgia.  Does  general  sur- 
gery in  partnership  with  Dr.  S.  A. 
Roddenbury.      Postgraduate     training 


was  done  at  Charity  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans,  Emory  University  Hospital 
and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  He  is  on  the  American  Board 
of  Surgery,  a  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  Southeastern 
Surgical  Congress  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Georgia  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  19  6  0 
through  the  present.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ellen  Gray,  have  two  children,  John 
Gray,  age  17;  and  William  Reece,  age 
16.  He  is  a  deacon  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Vice-President  of  the 
YMCA,  and  President  of  the  Doc- 
tor's Building,  Inc.  for  several  years. 
He  enjoys  boating,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing and  h^s  taken  company  trips  all 
over  the  U.  S. 

Samuel  W.  Hatcher,  102  South  21st 
Street,  Morehead  City,  N.  C.  Does 
general  practice.  Postgraduate  training 
was  done  at  New  York  University.  He 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Bonner,  have 
four  children,  Lorraine,  age  18;  John, 
age  16;  Lindsay,  age  10;  and  Sam, 
age  7.  He  was  past  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  active  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  youth  recreation 
and  is  on  the  official  board  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Boy  Scouts  as  a  Silver 
Beaver.  For  recreation,  he  enjoys  golf 
and    fishing. 

Robert  F.  Keadle,  5  80  Northern 
Avenue,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Had  a  solo 
practice  until  195  5;  since  that  time 
has  been  in  association  with  Dr.  Paul 
Harrison  in  general  practice.  After 
an  internship  at  the  University  of  Md. 
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Hospital,  his  residency  was  done  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  last  18  months  of 
Naval  duty.  He  and  his  wife,  Stella, 
have  three  children,  Suellen,  age  17; 
Sally  Marie,  age  15;  and  Mary  Ehza- 
beth,  age  5.  Water  sports,  "in  a  re- 
served way,"  is  his  chief  recreational 
interest.  Had  a  government  sponsored 
trip  to  Europe  in  1944  and  a  similar 
trip  by  destroyer  to  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa  in  1945.  He  says,  "Sounds 
hke  a  damned  dull  Hfe,  but  it  hasn't 
been." 

Robert  E.  Kirschman,  2  529  Jack- 
son, Joplin,  Missouri.  Does  Otolaryn- 
gology, specializing  in  ear  surgery  and 
facial  plastic  surgery.  Postgraduate 
training  was  done  at  Rush  Medical 
College,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  Northwestern 
University.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  YMCA,  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club  and  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  was  recently 
President  of  County  Medical  Society. 
He  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  have  two 
children,  Lynn,  age  15;  and  Brent, 
age  10.  He  enjoys  tennis,  boating  and 
is  a  violinist  with  the  locil  symphony 
orch'-stra.  Trips  taken:  Mexico  and 
Jamaica. 

Stephen  H.  Mazur,  74  Westview 
Road,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Does  Anes- 
thesiology. Postgraduate  training  was 
done  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.  He  and  his 
wife,  Maureen  Foulkes,  have  four 
children,  Carolyn  Anne,  1 1 ;  Paul 
Stephen,  9;  Gary  Christopher,  7;  and 
Steven  Gwynne,   5. 

L.  E.  Metcalf,  314  Doctors  Bldg., 
Asheville,  N.  C.  Does  Pediatrics.  Post- 
graduate training  was  done  at  North- 
western University  Medical  School, 
Harper  Hospital  in  Detroit,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Michigan  in  De- 
troit and  Children's  Hospital,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
have  two  children,  Rick,  age  18;  and 


Marilyn,  age  12.  He  is  a  member  of 
Central  Methodist  Church  and  the 
A. A. P.  Fishing,  skiing  (both  kinds) 
and  farming  are  his  favorite  recrea- 
tional interests. 

CLASS  OF  1941 

Rowena  Sidbury  Hall,  1127  Mag- 
noha  Place,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Does 
Pediatrics.  Received  her  M.D.  degree 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Postgraduate  train- 
ing was  done  at  Babies  Hospital,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C;  Babies  Hospital,  New 
York  College;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore;  New  Haven  Hospital, 
Conn.;  and  Children's  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  President  of  the  N.  C.  Pe- 
diatric Society,  1951  and  the  Family 
Service  Society,  she  is  Board  Member  ^ 
of  the  Mental  Health  Association  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Regional  Girl 
Scouts  Council  for  Coastal  CaroUna. 
She  hs  one  daughter,  Rowena  Daniel, 
age  16,  with  whom  she  traveled  abroad 
in  1960.  She  was  in  Who's  Who  in 
American  Women. 

Thomas  H.  Holmes,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Washington.  Is  a  full 
time  academic  staff  member  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry.  He  received  his 
M.D.  degree  at  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  in  1943,  was  Intern 
in  Medicine,  New  York  Hospital, 
1943;  Assist.  Resident  in  Medicine, 
N.  Y.  Hosp.  1944;  Research  Fellow  in 
Neurology,  Bellevue  Hosp.,  1944; 
Hofheimer  Research  Fellow  in  Psy- 
chosomatic Med.,  Cornell  University 
and  New  York  Hospital,  1947-49; 
and  Provisional  Assist.  Physician  to 
Outpatients,  New  York  Hospital, 
1948-49.  A  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Seattle  Symphony  Society, 
the  P.T.A.,  and  the  Lake  Forest  Park 
Service  Club,  he  received  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  Hofheimer 
Prize  for  research  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chiatry and  mental  hygiene,  195  3.  He 
and  his  wife,  Janet  Lawrence,  (Class 
of   '39)    have   four   children,   Thomas 
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Stephenson,  19;  Janet,  16;  Eleanor 
Scott,  15;  and  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  12. 
Camping,  skiing  and  gardening  are 
his   favorite  recreational  interests. 

Albert  J.  Josselson,  1705  Oak  Grove 
Avenue,  San  Marino,  CaUfornia.  Prac- 
tices Internal  Medicine  (solo),  is  cur- 
rently in  search  of  an  associate.  His 
practice  is  located  in  Arcadia,  Calif., 
"home  of  the  Santa  Anita  Race 
Track."  Postgraduate  training  was 
done  at  Evanston  Hospital,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  1945-46,  and  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
1948-52.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
F.A.C.P.,  Associate  Chnical  Professor 
at  the  Loma  Linda  University,  and 
past  President  of  the  South  California 
Rheumatism  Society.  He  and  his  wife, 
Bonnie  Jane,  have  two  children.  Marc 
Arthur,  11  years,  and  Barry,  9  years. 
For  recreation,  he  plays  "golf  on  Wed- 
nesdays— sometimes  break  into  the 
70's,  fishing  and  bowUng  with  the 
boys,  and  swimming  12  months  a 
year  in  the  family  pool  in  Califor- 
nia." 

Asa  R.  Parham,  624  Quaker  Lane, 
High  Point,  North  Carolina.  Does 
General  Surgery  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  C.  Hal  Ingram.  Had  his  last  two 
years  of  Medical  School  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Med.  School  and 
internship  and  residency  at  Peter  Bent 
Bingham  Hospital  in  Boston.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery  and  F.A.C.S.  He  and  his  wife, 
Delia,  have  two  children,  Delia,  16; 
and  Anne,  14.  Golf  is  chief  among  his 
recreational  interests. 

E.  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina.  Does  Ob-Gyn  in  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  D.  E.  H.  Rodler. 
Postgraduate  training  was  done  at 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Giesinger  Memorial,  Danville,  Pa. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Elks  Club.  He  and 
his  wife,  Elsie  Moore,  have  one  son, 
Ernest  C.  Richardson,  III,  age  16. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  his  favorite 
recreational  interests. 

John   B.   Riggsbee,    247   Mt.    Paran 


Road,  N.W.,  Atlanta  27,  Ga.  Is  Di- 
rector of  Student  Health  Services, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  bet- 
ter known  as  Georgia  Tech  since  19  5  8. 
He  received  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Vanderbilt,  March,  1943,  and  interned 
at  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  Pensacola,  Fla.  He  and  his 
wife,  Margaret  Seale,  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  have  four  children,  Nancy, 
20;  Susan,  15;  Mark,  8;  and  Edwin, 
3.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons,  member  of  Buckhead  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Atlanta  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.N.R.  After  taking  part  in  the 
invasion  of  France,  1944,  he  served 
9  months  in  Japan  on  occupation  duty, 
1945-46. 

Clark  Rodman,  615  East  12th 
Street,  Washington,  North  Carolina. 
Does  Internal  Medicine  in  partnership 
with  Drs.  Cornehus  Partrick  and 
Henry  L.  Stephenson,  Jr.  Postgraduate 
training  was  done  at  Jackson  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Miami,  Florida  and 
V.A.  Hospital,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Beaufort  County  Hos- 
pital, a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  past  President  of  the 
Seaboard  Medical  Association  of  N. 
C.  and  Va.  He  and  his  wife,  Mavis 
Leggett,  have  one  daughter,  Ellen 
Smith,  age  30  months.  For  recreation, 
he  enjoys  golf,  fishing  and  hunting. 

CLASS  OF  1942 

W.  O.  Beavers,  1016  North  Elm 
Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Does  gen- 
eral practice.'  Postgraduate  training 
was  done  at  Watts  Hospital  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  He  and  his  wife,  Eunice, 
have  five  children,  Richard,  18;  Caro- 
lyn, 8;  Clyde,  7;  Dwight,  6;  and 
Gary,  5. 

F.  A.  Blount,  2240  Cloverdale, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  Does 
Pediatrics.  Postgraduate  training  was 
done    at    the    University    of    Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  He  and  his  wife,  Liebe, 
have  three  children,  Sandy,  18;  Sum- 
ner, 16;  and  Allison,  11.  He  is  an 
Elder  of  Highland  Presbyterian  Church 
and  went  to  Europe  in  1962  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Pediatrics. 

Orin  Watts  Booth,  321  Main  Street, 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  Does  Pe- 
diatrics in  partnership  with  Drs.  Paul 
Hobb,  C.  W.  Beaven,  and  Thomas  W. 
Caldroney.  Postgraduate  training  was 
done  at  Grady  Hospital  and  Duke 
Hospital.  A  Deacon  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
have  two  children.  Chip,  1 5 ;  and  Er- 
nie, 11.  He  enjoys  golf  and  tennis 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Health  Club. 

Charles  H.  Edwards,  16  Woodland 
Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Does  general 
surgery.  Postgraduate  training  was 
done  at  Halloran  V.  A.  Hospital, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  January 
1947-July,  195  0;  and  Newark  City 
Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.,  July,  1950- 
July,  1951.  A  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Surgery  since  19  52,  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
since  195  3,  he  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Glen  Ridge  Rotary  Club. 
Swimming,  horseback  riding  and  pho- 
tography are  his  chief  recreational  in- 
terests. He  and  his  wife,  Betty,  have 
two  children,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  age  1 1 ; 
and  Christopher  G.,  age  9. 

Jerry  Winston  Gavce,  280  West 
MacArthur  Blvd.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Re- 
ceived his  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
CaUfornia,  1944.  Does  Internal  Medi- 
cine with  the  Permanente  Medical 
Group,  Kaiser  Hospital,  2  80  W.  Mac- 
Arthur  Blvd.,  Oakland.  After  an  in- 
ternship at  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  he  did  a  3 -year 
residency  at  V.  A.  Hospital,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.,  and  spent  two  years  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  1944- 
46.  He  is  a  Diplomate  of  the  Ameri- 


can Board  of  Internal  Medicine.  He 
and  his  wife,  Carol  Johnson,  have  two 
children,  WiUiam  David,  23  months, 
and  Karen  Diane,  9  months.  He  spent 
1  Yz  years  (1950  and  51)  as  Resident 
Physician  at  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris,  France,  during  which  time,  he 
took  two  trips  to  the  USSR,  195  8  to  a 
Medical  Convention  in  Moscow,  and 
1960  for  a  month's  automobile  tour 
of  Western  Russia  (after  studying  the 
language  for  two  years  at  the  Univ.  of 
Calif.  Extension). 

CLASS  OF  1943-M 

Juhan  Thweatt  Brantley,  1032  Pro- 
fessional Village,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  postgraduate  training 
at  New  Haven  Hospital  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  does  a  solo  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  practice.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Fraternity. 
He  and  his  wife,  Louise,  have  five  chil- 
dren, Julian,  Jr.,  age  18;  John,  age  16; 
Constance,  age  13;  James,  age  9;  and 
Catherine,  age  7.  Golf  is  a  favorite 
sport — he  plays  each  week. 

CLASS  OF  194 3-D 

WilUam  C.  Groom,  Jr.,  2137  Park 
Street,  Jacksonville  4,  Florida.  Prac- 
tices Dermatology.  Postgraduate  train- 
ing was  done  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  School  of  Medicine.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Dermatology.  He  and  his  wife,  Frances 
Henning,  have  two  children,  Elizabeth, 
age  18;  and  Laura,  age  15.  For  recrea- 
tion, he  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing. 

CLASS  OF  1944 

Earl  Eugene  Correll,  1603  East- 
wood Drive,  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  Does 
general  practice.  Postgraduate  training 
was  done  at  the  University  of  Tenn.  at 
Memphis,  an  internship  at  the  In- 
dianapolis City  Hospital  and  a  one 
year  residency  at  the  San  Diego  Naval 
Hospital.  He  married  the  former  Mary 
Frances  Overcash  and  they  have  four 
children,  Cynthia  Jane,   14;  Earl  Eu- 
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gene,  Jr.,  11;  Tara,  8;  and  Kelly  Ryan, 
5.  He  is  Director  of  the  Kannapolis 
Lions  Club;  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Bank  Commission  on  Education,  and 
the  Jackson  Park  Methodist  Church. 
Boating  and  fishing  are  his  favorite 
recreational    activities. 

Clarence  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  43  8  Oliver 
Road,  Sewickley,  Pa.  After  an  intern- 
ship at  Jersey  City  Medical  Center, 
he  did  a  residency  at  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital,  Allentown,  Virginia,  and 
the  U.N.C.  Medical  School,  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital.  A  Path- 
ologist, he  is  Director  of  Laboratories, 
Sewickley  Valley  Hospital.  He  and  his 
wife,  Eleanor  Young,  have  three 
children,  James,  13;  Richard,  12;  and 
Alaine,  10  months.  For  recreation,  he 
enjoys  bowling,  swimming,  tennis,  bi- 
cycling, and  "girl  watching."  He  has 
been  to  Japan  and  Korea  "for  Uncle 
Sam." 


Good  Future? 


Wonderful  future! — If  you  use  the 

Equitable  plan  for  young  career 
people.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
obtam  more  Living  Insurance 
protection  in  the  future — every 
three  years  from  25  to  40 — wilh- 
out  additional  exams.  No  ques- 
tions asked!  No  matter  what  your 
health  may  be  at  the  time!  Tele- 
phone The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 

SHELDON  WHITE 
Phone  942-3094,  Chapel  Hill 


Good  Friends 


Meet  At 


SCHRAFFT'S 


-- _ 


ScHraffts 


SCfiyiMQ 
t>«UY 

MOOS  Ttt  mnt 


<m   /odce 


cUrham-chapel  hill 
boulevard 
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RITTER  ...  the  finest  for  the  Profession! 

THE  RITTER  UNIVERSAL  TABLE  enables  you  to  treat  more  patients  more 
thoroughly,  with  less  effort  in  less  time.  Here  is  the  ultimate  in  examining  table 
flexibility  .  .   .   easy  to  position  .  .  .  more   comfortable   for   patients. 

Just  a  FEW  of  the  Outstanding  Features 


Grey  vinyl  upholstery,  fabric  backed. 

Perineal   cut-out  and   stainless   irrigating 

pan. 

Retractable,  adjustable  heel  stirrups. 

Combination  proctologic  kneerest,  footrest 

and  table  extension. 


Maximum  Trendelenburg  42°,  Maximum 
Reverse  Trendelenburg  15°. 

Fu'l  18"  elevation  from  low  of  26V2"  to 
high  of  441/2". 


•   Motor  base  has  foot 
pedal  elevating  and 
lowering  controls 
accessible  from 
either  side  of  table. 


•  Effortless  hand 

wheel  tilt. 

•  Silver  metallic 
finish. 


Base   permits  180°    table   rotation;   foot       •  Stationary  base  plate,  black  enamel 
lever  rotation  lock.  finish. 

Authorized  agents  for,  RITTER,  LIEBEL-FLARSHEIM  and  CASTLE 

WINCHESTER  SURGICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  1355  —  Charlotte  1,  North  Carolina  —  Telephone  EDison  2-4109 


STOP 

FOR 

REAL  ESTATE 

AT 

KUTZ   REALTY 

MODERN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    LISTING    SERVICE 


1408  East  Franklin  Street 


CALL 
942-5136 


TO 
INVEST 

OR 
RENT 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

life.  He  joined  the  Navy  in  1940  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander  and  went  on 
active  duty  January  1,  1942.  He  had  sea  duty  with  the  3rd  and  5th  Fleets.  He 
served  in  the  American  Theatre,  the  Asiatic  Theatre;  he  has  three  stars,  the 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon,  and  the  Purple  Heart.  He  became  inactive  March, 
1946,  at  which  time  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  has  remained  a 
Reserve  Officer  and  is  now  a  Rear  Admiral. 

As  I  review  in  my  mind  the  information  gathered  relating  to  the  main 
facets  of  Doctor  Ross's  life,  it  is  really  impossible  to  put  him  in  any  one  cate- 
gory. He  is  the  father  of  two  fine  sons,  both  successful  in  the  business  world, 
and  a  lovely  debutante  daughter.  Rosalie  made  her  debut  in  Durham  during 
this  recent  Christmas  Season.  He  is  a  churchman  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion; 
bank  director;  historian,  as  shown  by  his  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
doctors  of  North  Carolina;  a  culinary  artist,  especially  in  German  dishes;  a 
raconteur  of  no  mean  ability,  anecdotes  cling  to  him  like  burrs  to  tweed;  noted 
for  his  repartee,  he  can  trade  wit  and  banter  with  the  best;  a  military  man  with 
the  rank  of  Admiral,  with  a  distinguished  military  career  in  his  past;  a  suc- 
cessful Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist  in  private  practice;  a  professor,  a  chair- 
man of  a  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

But  all  praise  of  "Daddy  Ross"  is  poor  stuff  if  we  omit  that  one  picture  of 
him  as  TEACHER.  As  a  teacher,  we  see  him  in  four  roles:  first,  as  teacher  of 
medical  students  where  his  facts,  wit  and  humor  delighted  and  informed; 
second,  as  teacher  of  the  postgraduate  intern  and  resident,  where  he  shares  his 
rich  experiences;  third,  as  teacher  of  the  practitioner  where  his  interest  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Saluda  Post  Graduate  Assembly  (he  was  dean  of  the  OB- 
GYN  Section  1954-57)  and  his  participation  in  the  powerful  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Maternal  Welfare  Committee  certainly  were  factors  in  reducing 
the  maternal  mortality  rate  in  North  Carolina;  fourth,  as  teacher  and  inspirator 
of  those  in  his  own  field  ...  he  fathered  and  was  the  first  President  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  thus  providing 
an  organization  for  the  specialist  to  meet  his  colleagues  and  there  learn  and  be 
challenged  anew. 

As  an  outstanding  and  valuable  teacher,  Daddy  Ross  is  recognized  na- 
tionally. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  and  the 
American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  (he  was  President  in 
1960).  His  membership  in  other  national  and  international  societies — too 
numerous  to  mention — attest  to  his  accomplishments. 

And  so  tonight,  we  the  members  of  the  Charlotte  Obstetrical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society  want  to  thank,  to  recognize,  and  to  praise  Daddy  Ross  in  a 
very  genuine  fashion.  We  wish  you  continued  success. 


Pegboard  •  Tools  O  Paints 

•  Shelves  •  Hardware       •  Millwork 

FITCH  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CARRBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Smartest  New 
UNIFORMS 

By  America's 

Forefnost  Designers 

•  TIFFINY 

•  STEIN 

•  WHITE  SWAN 

•  BOB  EVANS 

•  CLINIC 

A  complete  new  Uniform  Dept. 
with  a  smart  collection  of  the 
newest  styles  in  uniforms  ...  a 
wonderful  array  of  newest  easy- 
care  fabrics  also.  Come  in  and  let 
us  show  you  what's  new  and 
remember  "QUALITY  COSTS 
YOU  LESS"  at  Belk-Leggett- 
Horton  Co. 

See  our  many  new  styles  in 
Comfortable  Nurses  Oxfords. 

Free  Store  Side 
Parking 


B(!lk:l.c!igcll^lloiteGa 


Zo6    W.   FiiANKLlN   bT. 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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Physicians  Nationwide  Planning 

and 
Service  Corporation 

Offers  a  professional  service  to  the 

physician  along  insurance  and 

financial  planning  lines 

for  details  call 

ARTHUR  DeBERRY,  JR.,  C.L.U. 

Regional  Vice  President — Central  Carolina 
405  W.  Franklin  St.  —  Telephone  942-6966 

"WE'RE  SPECIALISTS  IN  PHYSICIANS  PLANNING" 


UNIVERSITY    MOTEL 

Member  Qjiality  Court 

NEAR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  RESTAURANT 
AND  GOLF  COURSE 

PHONE  968-4446  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Make  us  your  hovie  when  you  visit 
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HilEH 
HOUSE 


Diner's  CIud 

Carte  BlancKe 

American  Express 

RECOMMENDED 

Gourmet 
Duncan  Hines 


....  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  AS  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  RESTAURANT 
FOR  (SURE  -NUFF)  REAL  CHARCOAL 
STEAKS  IN  A  RELAXED  WESTERN  ATMOS- 
PHERE. YOU  CAN  WATCH  YOUR  BLUE-RIB- 
BON. OMAHA  BEEF  COOKED  TO  PERFEC- 
TION ON  OUR  OPEN  GRILL.  WE  ARE  EQUAL- 
LY PROUD  OF  OUR  FLAMING  SHISKEBABS. 
BARBECUED  CHICKEN.  AND  OTHER  DELI- 
CACIES. THERE'S  A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  IM- 
PORTED WINES  AND  BEERS.  PLUS  APPETIZ- 
ERS AND  FLAMING  DESSERTS. 

CLOSED  MONDAYS 
....  in  Chapel  Hill  on    the  Airport   Road 


MUS£,oi»x-i.iA.r.  CuLLtCTlONS  OF 

GIFTS  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Dansk,   Hummel,  Arzberg,   Lalique,  Rosenthal,   Quimper 

and  many  other  exclusives 

Complele  Line  of 

Bartons  famous  Continental  Chocolate 

We  invite  your  Charge-Account 

Free  gift  wrapping,  wrapping  for  mail,  delivery  in  town. 
And  remember:  Your  Gifts  Mean  More  from  A  Famous  Store. 
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"Edge  on  fashion 


n  Chapel  Hill 
It's 


The  House  of  Fashion 
For  the  Carollnas 


COMPLETE  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


(Wc  Specialize  in  Nurses  Uniforms) 


BIG  NEWS! 

Another  year  has  swept  by.  For  Hos- 
pital SAVING  Association  of  Chapel 
Hill,  it  was  a  record-breaker.  Enroll- 
ment is  at  an  all-time  high.  So  are 
Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross  payments 
to  doctors  and  hospitals! 
Thank  YOU  for  helping  to  make  it 
all  possible! 


JAMES  nUSHTON  WHITE-HA 
326  MACNIDER  BLD'J. 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
I;EPT.  OF  ElOCHEMISiaY 
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School  of  Medicine 
University  of  North  Carolina 


THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ESTABLISHED  THIS  PLAN  OF  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 

HEALTH   PROTECTION   FOR   ITS    MEMBERS   IN    1940 


NEW  AND  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
BENEFITS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  most  exten- 
sive and  far  reaching  benefits  we  have 
ever  offered  your  Society. 


Plan 

(A)    NOW  or 
Seven 
years 
for 
Sickness 


Plan 

(AA) 

From  inception 
of  sickness  to 
age  65 


Lifetime        on  both  Plan 
for  "A"  &  "AA" 

Accident 


We  are  as  close  as  your  phone  . . .  Call  us  Collect — Phone  682-5497 — Durham 


PLAN  A  (Basic) 
Lifetime    Accident 

and 
7  years  Sickness 


SEMI-ANNUAL  PREMIUMS 


Weekly 
Benefits 
$250.00 
$200.00 
$150.00 
$100.00 


Dismemberment 
Benefits 
Up  to  $50,000.00 
Up  to  $40,000.00 
Up  to  $30,000.00 
Up  to  $20,000.00 


Accidental 

Death 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 


Premium 

Over 
Age  40 
$244.50 
$196.50 
$148.50 
$100.50 


Reduced 
Premium 
To  Age  40 
$183.50 
$147.50 
$111.50 
$  75.50 


PLAN  AA  (Long  Term) 
Lifetime    Accident 
and 

From    Inception  The  premiums  for  Plan  AA  wi 

of   Sickness   to  Plan  A  at  age  58. 

Age  65 


SEMI-ANNUAL  PREMIUMS 


$250.00 
$200.00 
$150.00 
$100.00 


Up  to  $50,000.00 
Up  to  $40,000.00 
Up  to  $30,000.00 
Up  to  $20,000.00 


$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 


$292.00 
$234.50 
$177.00 
$119.50 


$219.25 
$176.00 
$133.00 
$  89.75 


be  reduced  to  the  same  premium  as  for 


For  Application  or  Further  Information  Write  or  Call 

J.  L.  Crumpf-on,  State  Mgr. 

Professional  Group  Disability  Division 

BOX  147.  DURHAM.  N.  C. 

J.  Slade  Crumpton,  Field  Representative 

REPRESENTING COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEWARK.    N.   J. 


Collier  Cobb 

&  Associates,  Inc. 

Insurance  and  Surety  Bonds  /  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


GLEN  LENNOX 

Truly  a  Good  Place  to  Live 

And  a  Good  Place  to  Shop 


LENNOX    DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

Glen  Lennox  Raleigh  Road — U.S.  54 

Renlal  Office  Phone  967-7031 


Silverware 


Diamonds 


Watches 


Orange  Blossom 


•  TOWLE 

•  GORHAM 

•  International 

•  Reed  &  Barton 

•  Heirloom 

•  Wallace 

•  Stieff 


uiuinond   Rings 
Distinctive   Styling 


•  Hamilton 
e  Omega 

•  ROLEX 

•  Elgin 

•  BULOVA 

•  Wyler 


WENTWORTH  &  SLOAN 

JEWELERS 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


A  Pleasant  Inn 

Of  A  Great  University 

In  A  Good  Town 

A.  good  place  to  stay,  to  dine,  to  entertain  or  just  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  congenial  homelike  atmosphere.  For  your  convenience 
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ii^mnrt^B  at  ir.  i^uUttt 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  James  B.  BuUitt,  the  UNC  School  of 
Medicine  has  lost  the  last  of  four  great  leaders  who  guided  the 
school  through  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Medical  students  of 
the  future  will  continue  to  be  greeted  by  a  group  portrait  of  Drs. 
Manning,  Mangum,  McNider  and  Bullitt  as  they  enter  the  Dean's 
office,  but  they  will  be  the  poorer  for  not  having  the  experience 
of  being  met  by  "Gentleman  Jim"  himself.  Those  who  were  intro- 
duced to  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  through  an  Admissions 
Interview  by  this  man  will  recall  the  contagious  dignity  with 
which  he  instilled  into  the  entering  student  an  awe  and  anticipa- 
tion for  the  years  of  training  ahead. 

A  man  who  lives  for  90  years  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Bullitt 
leaves  behind  many  memories  with  those  who  knew  him.  Pupils 
of  his  earlier  teaching  years  are  grateful  for  the  knowledge  he 
imparted  in  the  subjects  of  Pathology,  Histology,  Bacteriology 
and  Clinical  Microscopy,  for  when  he  came  to  UNC  in  1913,  there 
were  only  five  members  of  the  Medical  faculty;  broad  ranges  of 
teaching  ability  were  required;  Dr.  Bullitt  was  one  of  only  three 
pathologists  in  North  Carolina.  Between  then  and  his  retirement 
in  1947,  he  established  with  successive  classes  at  UNC  relation- 
ships that  should  be  a  model  for  all  teachers,  for  from  his  students 
he  earned  respect,  admiration  and  personal  attachment,  but  he  in 
turn  treated  each  pupil  as  a  valuable  member  of  the  class  and  of 
society.  Alumni  were  repeatedly  flattered  by  being  remembered 
by  name  when  they  revisited  him  years  later;  Dr.  Bullitt  would 
recall  exactly  where  they  had  sat  in  the  classroom  and  perhaps 
would  fondly  chide  them  for  not  having  recognized  the  retina  he 
mischievously  embedded  in  a  piece  of  liver  for  an  unknown  slide 
exercise.  Other  of  his  admirers  will  pleasantly  recall  the  distracting 
noises  of  his  perpetual  wood  carving,  even  during  the  most  formal 
of  gatherings,  for  everyone  willingly  tolerated  the  rasping  sounds 
when  they  knew  that  a  toy  for  a  grandchild  or  a  brooch  for  a  lab 
technician  was  in  the  making. 
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But  his  students  were  not  the  only  recipients  of  his  inspiring 
ways  and  wide  interests.  The  Archaeological  Society  of  N.C. 
recognized  his  role  in  its  establishment  by  giving  him  the  Society's 
first  merit  award  in  1960.  The  Medical  History  Club  proudly 
adopted  the  name  of  "James  B.  Bullitt  History  Club"  as  most 
representative  of  its  aspired  ideals.  Members  of  his  Church  are 
grateful  for  the  interest,  guidance  and  unselfish  assistance  he  pro- 
vided. The  University  continues  to  profit  from  an  endowment 
fund  he  originally  established  anonymously  but  which  now  bears 
his  name.  Post-doctoral  fellows  in  Pathology  at  UNC  received 
their  training  under  a  program  he  initiated.  Practicing  physicians 
throughout  the  state  depended  for  years  on  his  pathologic  diagnoses 
for  the  management  of  their  patients. 

After  retiring,  Dr.  Bullitt  stood  aside  with  typical  humility 
and  selflessness  and  heaped  praise  on  his  successors  in  their  expan- 
sion of  the  Medical  School  of  whose  very  foundation  he  was  a 
pedestal. 

His  were  the  lasting  qualities.  Those  who  only  knew  him 
after  his  retirement  recognized  a  man  who  had  discovered  during 
this  life  the  things  that  matter,  for  even  his  days  of  dying  were  an 
example  of  how  to  live.  His  was  the  type  of  wisdom  that  takes  a 
lifetime  to  acquire  and  to  which  we  try  to  cling  after  a  man  dies. 
Dr.  Bullitt  completed  his  mission  in  life  with  distinction.  The 
UNC  School  of  Medicine  is  proud  of  the  legacy  he  has  left  us. 
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A  Message  from  the  Dean . . . 


A  Special  Note  Of  Appreciation 

SINCE  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  THANK  EACH  OF  YOU  PER- 
SONALLY, I  WISH  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS 
OUR  SINCERE  APPRECIATION  TO  ALL  OF  YOU  FOR  THE 
THOUGHTFUL  AND  GENEROUS  GIFT  PRESENTED  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  ALUMNI  BANQUET.  YOUR  KINDNESS  WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  REMEMBERED  WITH  VERY  REAL  GRATITUDE  BY  BOTH 
OF  US. 

SINCERELY, 
THE  BERRYHILLS 


In  this  final  report 
Medicine,   I   have  given 


financial  support  by  the 


to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  School  of 
considerable  thought  to  its  content.  At  the  Annual 
Medical  Alumni  Day  Program  in  1963,  the 
developments  and  achievements  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center  over  the  first  decade  of  full  opera- 
tion as  an  expanded  medical  school  were 
presented  in  a  special  program  by  the 
Honorable  Lennox  P.  McLendon,  Dr.  John 
S.  Rhodes,  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous,  Dr. 
Nathan  A.  Womack,  Holt  McPherson,  and 
myself.  It  is  hoped  that  sometime  these 
papers  can  be  published  and  made  available 
to  all  of  you. 

It  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  pre- 
sent current  opportunities  of  the  Medical 
Center  with  problems  that  urgently  demand 
solution  and  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  these 
upon  its  future  in  the  next  few  decades 
rather  than  to  recount  the  events  of  the 
past  twenty  years  in  this  report. 

In  this  approach  it  should  be  clear  to 
all  at  this  time  that  I  enjoy  a  somewhat 
unique  position.  No  one  can  now  say  that 
I  have  any  personal  "axes  to  grind."  In  a 
sense,  I  can  speak  in  retrospect  but  I  hope 
with  objectivity  and  certainty,  not  irre- 
sponsibly. 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin  (Octo- 
ber)    was    presented    the    very    encouraging 
General  Assembly  of  1963  for  increased  funds  for  the 
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operating  budgets  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Hospital  divisions,  as  well 
as  the  appropriations  provided  toward  the  hospital  expansion,  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Center,  and  the  renovation  of  MacNider  Hall  (Ground  Floor). 

Only  two  additional  comments  in  regard  to  the  crucial  needs  of  money 
and  space,  and  particularly  for  money  to  buy  space,  are  indicated  as  the  year 
enters  its  final  quarter: 

(1)  If  the  State  Budget  officials  (Department  of  Administration)  will 
permit  the  full  utilization  of  available  funds  from  both  the  State  appropriation 
and  the  income  from  patients,  the  University  Hospital  can  continue  to  operate 
at  its  current  maximum  capacity  of  423  beds  and  more  importantly,  operate 
at  an  improved  level  of  quality  in  the  care  of  patients.  If  this  sound  and  essential 
method  of  financing  hospital  operation  is  vetoed  or  is  seriously  affected,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reduce  admissions  of  both  inpatients  and  outpatients  in  order  to 
maintain  quality  of  patient  care. 

(2)  The  Medical  Center  desperately  needs  funds  for  space.  If  a  contract 
for  the  new  hospital  addition  as  currently  planned  is  to  be  awarded  in  February, 
1965 — the  building  hopefully  to  be  occupied  by  the  spring  of  1967 — an  addi- 
tional  $1.5   million  dollars  is  needed  by  January,   1965. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Clair  C.  Hender- 
son, '12.  An  appraisal  of  the  capital  fund  of  this  bequest  for  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  not  yet  been  determined;  clearly  it  will  be  the  largest  single 
bequest   given   thus   far   to  the  School   of   Medicine. 

The  University  will  request  funds  from  the  General  Assembly  of  196  5  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Medical  School  Building  (MacNider  Hall)  and  the 
Library,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  current  constrictions  upon  the  Basic  Science 
Departments  and  to  provide  enlarged  physical  facilities  to  enable  the  School  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to   100  students. 

We  ask  your  understanding  of  the  problems  we  will  face  during  the 
period  from  this  June  to  September  during  the  installation  of  air  conditioning 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  inconvenience  this  will  cause  you  and  your  patients,  but 
at  least  this  has  two  bright  spots:  (a)  it  will  be  a  temporary  inconvenience  and 
(b)   hereafter  patients  and  staff  will  have  the  comfort  of  air  conditioning. 

This  will  be  only  a  prelude,  however,  to  the  construction  which  I  hope 
will  hz  continuing  for  some  years — the  new  hospital  addition,  the  very  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  present  Medical  School  Building,  expansion  of  the 
Medical  Library,  and  hopefully  in  the  next  five  years  additional  hospital  expan- 
sion to  increase  the  bed  capacity  to  5  50  and  eventually  to  700  or  more. 

A  Look  Ahead 

It  is  clear  that  the  next  five  years  are  crucial  ones  and  the  events  of  this 
period — how  wisely  we  plan  and  how  quickly  we  move  to  take  advantage  of 
current  opportunities  and  those  which  will  develop  in  that  time — will  deter- 
mine the  contributions  and  the  stature  of  this  school  for  several  decades  or 
perhaps  longer.  This  is  probably  the  most  critical  period  we  will  face  except  for 
the  first  few  years  of  operation  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

There  will  be  a  new  dean — and  we  have  confidence  the  choice  will  be  a 
wise  one — who  hopefully  will  provide  more  imaginative  and  aggressive  leader- 
ship than  I.  Within  the  next  five  years,  the  Chairmen  of  three  very  important 
departments — those  of  Bacteriology,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  Surgery — 
will  have  retired  from  their  administrative  positions.  Already  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tees are  currently  surveying  the  field  for  new  chairmen  of  Pharmacology   (Dr. 
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Butler  has  received  a  Career  Research  Professorship)  and  Psychiatry  (Dr.  Ham 
has  resigned  this  post  to  enter  private  practice  but  continues  as  a  clinical  pro- 
fessor) .  Obviously,  the  replacements  for  these  five  able  departmental  chairmen 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  quality  of  this  school  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  determining  its  future.  Of  the  greatest  importance  also,  we  must 
hold  the  able  faculty  we  have  and  constantly  recruit  additional  superior  people 
for  faculty  positions.  This  will  be  increasingly  difficult  because  of  the  critical 
space  situation. 

The  faculty  has  committed  itself  to  a  critical  review  of  our  educational 
program  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  (house  officers)  students.  Such  a  reap- 
praisal is  long  overdue.  By  this  statement  I  am  not  in  any  sense  implying 
criticism  of  the  teaching  or  the  efforts  of  any  department,  which  have  been 
adequate  in  terms  of  the  performance  and  achievements  of  our  graduates. 

At  the  same  time,  a  re-evaluation  of  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  might 
do  a  better  job  in  terms  of  today's  knowledge  and  the  needs,  both  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  seems  essential.  To  quote  the  Distinguished  Kenan  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Womack,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Alpha  Epsilon 
Delta  Fraternity  (National  Pre-Medical  Society),  "The  most  of  us  in  medical 
ed..cation  feel  a  sense  of  frustration  when  we  view  the  tremendous  effort  being 
exerted  in  the  physical  and  biologic  sciences  and  the  lag  that  exists  before 
much  of  the  information  being  derived  can  be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  care 
of  the  ill  patient.  Our  problem  in  medical  education  concerns  the  teaching  of 
medical  students  today  to  be  able  to  practice  a  type  of  medicine  tomorrow  that 
can  evaluate  the  increasing  research  that  surrounds  us,  put  it  into  practical  use 
and  do  so  in  a  social  system  of  unknown  composition  and  stability,  and  all  of 
this  must  be  done  without  too  much  of  a  time  lag." 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  any  review  of  the  educational  programs  in 
medicine  rnd  of  planning  for  the  future  must  include  careful  consideration  of 
the  education  of  the  family  physician  of  tomorrow.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  more  medical  graduates  are  needed  in  all  medical  and  health  fields — to 
a  very  great  degree  in  private  practice,  but  also  in  all  governmental  medical 
and  health  agencies.  State  and  Federal,  in  industry,  and  for  staffing  present  and 
new  schools  of  medicine.  There  is  concern  by  all  over  an  inadequate  supply  of 
the  phys':cians  whose  special  field  of  interest  and  competence  is  rendering  or 
delivering  pr'niary  continuing  medical  care  to  families  and  individuals. 

We  should  not  be  concerned  with  or  involved  in  a  battle  of  semantics  over 
the  label  which  such  a  physician  will  eventually  wear.  The  point  is  that  medical 
schools  have  a  very  real  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  for  the  education  of 
increasing  numbers  of  these  physicians,  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  changing  scientific,  social  and  financial  patterns  in 
the  medicine  of  tomorrow. 

At  the  moment  there  is  little,  if  any,  agreement  aj  to  what  this  physician 
should  do.  Therefore,  the  length  and  content  of  the  graduate  education,  in 
particular,  constitutes  a  matter  of  debate — at  times  acrimonious.  Many  types  of 
experimental  or  pilot  internships  and  residences  must  be  initiated  to  find  a 
reasonably  sound  answer  and  to  meet  the  differing  needs  in  various  geographical 
sections. 

As  I  think  many  of  you  know,  a  large  sei^ment  of  our  faculty  has  been 
concerned  with  this  responsibility  since  our  early  years  of  operation.  Our  resi- 
dency program  for  family  physicians  has  undergone  several  changes.  Today  it 
looks  promising. 


Tivo  things  seem  very  clear  to  me — the  first  is  that  University  hospitals 
can  and  must  provide  some  leadership  by  example  for  developing  graduate  educa- 
tion for  this  specialty  of  the  future,  and  I  use  this  term  specialty  advisedly.  The 
second  is  that  with  all  their  obligations  university  hospitals  alone  or  within 
their  own  walls  can  never  provide  opportunities  for  the  education  and  training 
of  sufficient  number  of  these  physicians  to  meet  the  needs  adequately. 

Accordingly,  I  am  convinced  we  must  now  in  the  fairly  immediate  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  wisely,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot  projects,  perhaps  not 
necessarily  identical,  in  affiliation  with  one  or  more  of  the  good  community 
hospitals  best  equipped  with  clinical  faculty,  physical  and  financial  resources, 
and  motivation  for  education.  This  could  be  one  of  the  exciting  and  worth- 
while ventures  over  the  next  five  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  clarify  a  misunderstanding  that  seems  quite 
prevalent  among  the  alumni  in  respect  to  my  status  after  September  1.  On  that 
date,  my  resignation  from  the  Dean  ship  becomes  effective  but  not  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Medical  School  faculty.  The  next  year  will  be  spent  in  observing 
and  learning  first  hand  in  visits  to  university  medical  centers  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  especially  in  England  and  Scotland,  some  of  the  major  curricu- 
lum innovations  and  particularly  the  projects  under  way  relating  to  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education  of  family  physicians.  I  would  hope  on  returning 
to  active  faculty  status  in  September,  1965,  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Medical 
School  in  these  areas. 

The  Division  of  Health  Affa-rs 

From  the  vantage  point  of  my  experience  of  over  two  decades  as  a  DeTi  of 
the  Medical  School  under  different  administrative  structures  in  the  University, 
in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  single  factor  which  will  determine  the 
progress  and  security  of  the  University  Medical  School  in  the  immediate  future 
and  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  Admin'strative  Climate  in  which  its  faculty  and 
dean   will   work. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  had  the  support  and  understanding  of 
Chancellor  Aycock  and  of  President  Friday.  Without  this  I  would  have  given 
up  the  deanship  long  ago.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  will  also  have  a  very  real  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental value  of  the  medical  school  and  an  understanding  of  the  complexities 
and  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  almost  daily  changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
modern  university  medical  center.  Our  problems  have  come  largely  from 
another  direction  or  source. 

For  more  than  a  decade  a  major  problem  of  the  School  of  Medicine  has 
involved  its  inclusion  in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs,  which  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  includes  the  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  Pharmacy.  The  hospital  has 
been  for  some  years  a  Division  of  the  Medical  School,  a  primary  resoons-bility 
of  the  dean  and  the  faculty,  and  this  has  solved  many  earlier  problems  in  a 
constructive   fashion. 

The  methods  of  functioning,  and  the  administrative  and  operational 
philosophy  of  this  Divisional  organization,  has  served  as  a  divisive  influence  in 
all  respects.  Most  importantly,  it  has  separated  the  Medical  School  from  the 
University  in  a  very  real  sense.  It  has  been  a  divisive  influence  between  Medicine 
and  the  somewhat  vaguely  related  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Nursing, 
and  Public  Health.  After  the  experiences  over  this  period  of  time,   it  is   the 
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opinion  of  those  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  many  problems  created,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  Medical  School  in  this 
administrative  organization  has  and  will  continue  to  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  hazards  to  the  future  development  of  the  School. 

Despite  the  fact  all  the  schools  in  this  Division  are  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, training,  and  research  in  the  broad  health  field,  there  is  the  unfortunate  but 
fundamental  fact  that  in  terms  of  almost  all  standards  and  criteria,  as  well  as 
objectives  and  achievements  in  terms  of  a  university,  there  is  in  the  fiml  analy- 
sis all  too  little  in  common  and  of  mutual  interest  between  the  Medical  School 
and  the  other  schools  in  the  Division. 

Indeed  the  School  of  Medicine  is  moi*e  and  more  dependent  upon  and  has 
established  more  mutually  helpful  relations  with  the  Biological,  Physical,  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences  and  with  the  Humanities  in  the  University  than  with 
the  schools  in  this  specific  Division. 

In  no  sense  is  this  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  Schools  of  Dentistry, 
Nursing,  Pharmacy,   or   PubUc   Health.   All  of    them    are   performing   well   in 


For  all  of  us  concerned — alumni,  faculty  and  f rends  of  the  School  of 
Medicine — /  wish  here  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  splend  d  leadership  and 
devotion  to  his  responsibilities  of  Dr.  Isaac  V.  Manly,  Class  of  '44,  who  as 
Vice  President  of  the  Alumni  Assoc.'ation,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Pittman  in  August,  1963.  This  proves  again  the 
necessity  of  electing  strong  and  able  leaders  to  fill  vice  presidency  posts  in  all 
organizations. 

Our  thanks,  Ike,  for  your  contributions. 

Reece  Berryhill 


terms  of  their  professional  roles  and  responsibilities  and  certainly  the  School  of 
Medicine  supports  wholeheartedly  their  continued  growth  in  stature  and  in 
scientific    achievements. 

I  am  convinced  our  troubles  will  continue  until  there  is  a  definite  and 
clear  concept  of  the  role  Medicine  has  in  a  university  and  until  it  is  provided 
the  opportunity  and  the  freedom  within  the  general  policies  of  the  university  to 
develop  its  future  unimpeded  by  the  guiding  philosophy  of  the  Division  of 
Health  Affairs — a  similar  opportunity,  for  example,  which  the  Law  School  or 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  enjoys. 

Greater  Assistance  for  the  New  Dean 

I  think  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  all  medical  school  deans  face 
an  almost  impossible  task — perhaps  that's  the  reason  their  average  tenure  is  so 
short  (7 1/2  years).  Lest  you  be  misled  about  the  impossible  task  of  the  Dean's 
job  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine  because  of  my  long 
tenure,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  no  exception.  Yet  it  could  be  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  exciting  opportunities  in  medical  education  in  the  country 
today  with  the  assets  we  have,  provided  the  University  were  willing  to  make  a 
few  relatively  minor  administrative  changes — or  at  least  they  would  appear 
so  to  me. 

In  addition  to  the  most  essential  change  of  removing  the  Medical  School 
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administratively  from  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  and  this  implies  returning 
it  to  the  University — a  position  it  enjoyed  for  over  fifty  years,  the  new  dean 
of  the  Medical  School,  to  preserve  a  reasonable  degree  of  equanimity  and  effec- 
tiveness and  to  have  time  to  provide  some  measure  of  leadership  in  education, 
must  have:  A  larger  group  of  full-time,  or  nearly  so,  able  administrative  assist- 
ants and/or  assistant  or  associate  deans  who  can  assume  responsibility  for 
administration  of  various  segments  of  a  complex  organization. 

In  the  last  academic  year,  actual  expenditures  in  the  Medical  Center 
(School  of  Medicine,  Hospital,  and  Psychiatric  Division)  were  3  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  University  Budget  excluding  the  Auxiliary  enterprises.  The  major 
portion  of  these  funds  came  from  numerous  research  and  training  grants  (largely 
from  the  N.I.H.,  but  from  other  sources  as  well)  and  from  income  to  the 
Hospital  and  to  the  clinical  departments  for  the  care  of  patients — in  short, 
income  which  results  from  the  initiative  and  efforts  of  the  entire  faculty. 

If,  as  he  should  be,  the  Dean  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  sound  fiscal 
operation  of  such  magnitude,  accurate  current  information  is  essential — and 
this  I  believe  can  only  be  provided  by  an  adequately  staffed  combined  Hospital 
and  Medical  School  business  or  financial  office. 

There  is  need  also  for  a  joint  personnel  office  for  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
School — or  for  the  Medical  Center — as  well  as  a  full-time  highly  competent 
public  information,  public  relations  and  development  office  and  staff. 

I  should  make  it  very  clear  that  in  recommending  these  assistants  7  have 
said  over  and  over  again  that  for  an  effective  University  and  Medical  School 
Administration,  the  fiscal  office,  the  personnel  office  and  the  public  information 
and  development  should  be  branches  of  the  University's  main  undertaking  in 
these  areas.  Everyone  in  the  Medical  School  is  striving  to  get  back  into  the 
University,  not  to  secede  from  it. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  very  great  needs  and  inadequacies  mentioned 
above,  I  am  in  no  sense  attempting  to  pre-empt  any  rights  of  the  new  Dean  in 
setting  up  a  more  effective  and  rational  organization.  Rather,  I  am  trying  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  more  competent  assistance  is  essential  and  that  any 
additional  cost  required  would  really  be  negligible  in  terms  of  providing  a  more 
effective  and  forceful  administration. 

Continuation  Education 

The  continuing  education  of  the  community  physician  will  assume  greater 
and  greater  importance  in  the  years  ahead.  Given  more  adequate  financial  sup- 
port and  space,  this  medical  center  on  the  basis  of  its  efforts  of  almost  fifty 
years  in  this  field  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  very  real  leadership  in  develop- 
ing new  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  education. 

The  Role  of  the  Ahimni 

I  think  most  of  you  realize  that  the  alumni  from  the  days  of  Richard 
Whitehead,  1890-1905,  have  played  a  very  vital  part  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  this  school.  From  person  il  experience  I  know  the  tremendously  forceful 
part  a  large  number  played  in  connection  with  the  School's  expansion  from 
1943-1949.  Without  their  continuing  efforts  and  enthusiastic  support  this 
might  not  have  been  successful.  Throughout  all  these  years  we  have  counted  on 
you  heavily  and  for  your  interest  and  support  we  are  grateful. 

Your  understanding,  your  moral,  as  well  as  financial  support  and  your 
interpretation  of  the  goals  and  the  accomplishments  of  this  Medical  Center  can 
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be  a  very  vital  force  in  the  critical  years  ahead.  In  order  for  you  to  exert  the 
maximum  influence  in  a  constructive  fashion  it  is  necessary  that  you  participate 
more  actively  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  that  you  become  more  fully 
informed  and  knowledgeable.  No  one  better  than  I  realizes  that  this  is  a  two- 
way  street  and  that  the  faculty  has  a  very  large  responsibihty  to  see  that  com- 
munications are  more  effective  and  that  there  is  better  understanding.  The 
Alumni  Visiting  Committee  can  play  a  very  important  role  in  these  activities. 

Over  the  past  decade  I  have  become  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
divisiveness  which  has  developed  between  medical  schools  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession, all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  these  schools.  The  degree  of  lack  of 
understanding  and  the  problems  of  this  relationship  vary  of  course  from  locality 
to  locality  throughout  this  country.  Clearly  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  what  it  is  that  medical  schools  do  to  or  fail  to  do  for 
their  students  which  in  the  case  of  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  results  after  a 
varying  number  of  years  in  the  graduates  lack  of  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  the  medical  school's  problems  and  objectives,  and  at  times  even 
hostihty.  This  is  a  national  problem  which  is  not  helping  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  affects  the  entire  profession. 

And  finally  in  this  respect  I  would  hke  to  extend  the  above  remarks  to  the 
attitude  of  the  alumni  toward  this  University  because  the  same  situation  in 
general  exists  with  many  of  its  graduates. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  our  society  the  institutions  which  are 
more  nearly  lasting  and  eternal  are  the  church  and  the  university  with  its  many 
schools.  It  is  very  easy  as  humans  to  confuse  an  individual,  a  very  temporary 
force  in  the  life  of  the  church  or  the  university,  as  the  institution  itself  and 
when  one  becomes  vexed  or  irritated  or  worse  with  a  particular  person  for 
doing  or  not  doing  any  of  a  hundred  things,  to  vent  one's  unhappiness  by 
criticizing  the  institution  far  and  wide,  which  may  and  frequently  does  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

I  would  hope  that  more  and  more  alumni  of  this  University  could  develop 
the  feeling  and  adopt  the  philosophy  so  well  stated  in  the  famous  toast  of  the 
naval  officer,  Stephen  Decatur,  which,  with  no  apologies  for  my  paraphrasing, 
would  say,  "To  our  University!  May  she  always  be  right,  but  our  University 
right  or  wrong."  And  again,  a  paraphrasing  of  the  now  famous  dictum  of  the 
late  Francis  Weld  Peabody,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Harvard  and  my  first  chief, 
"The  secret  of  the  care  of  the  University,  is  to  care  for  the  University." 

Finally,  you  have  now  a  good,  and  a  potentially  great  School  of  Medicine. 
It  is  up  to  the  faculty,  the  alumni  and  the  administration  and  trustees  of  the 
University  to  see  that  it  is  provided  the  opportunity  and  the  administrative 
safeguards  to  develop  its  full  potential.  I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will 
be  continuously  travelling  the  high  road  and  reach  this  goal. 

/  shall  always  be  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  what  yon  have  weartf  to 
the  School  and  as  friends,  former  students,  and  colleagues,  grateful  for  your 
loyalty,  your  confidence  and  your  counsel  over  a  very  exciting  period  in  the 
life  of  the  University  and  its  School  of  Medicine. 

My  Best  Wishes   Always, 
W.  R.  Berryhill 
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RITTER  .  .  .  t-he  finest-  for  the  Profession! 

THE  RITTER  UNIVERSAL  TABLE  enables  you  to  treat  more  patients  more 
thoroughly,  with  less  effort  in  less  time.  Here  is  the  ultimate  in  examining  table 
flexibility  .  .  .  easy  to  position  .  .   .  more  comfortable   for   patients. 

Just  a  FEW  of  the  Outstanding  Features 


Grey  vinyl  upho'stery,  fabric  backed. 

Perineal   cut-out  and   stainless   irrigating 

pan. 

Retractable,  adjustable  heel  stirrups. 

Combination  proctologic  kneerest,  footrest 

and  table  extension. 


Maximum  Trendelenburg  42° 
Reverse  Trendelenburg  15°. 


Maximum 


Fu'l  18"  elevation  from  low  of  26V2"  to 
high  of  441/2". 


•  Motor  base  has  foot 
pedal  elevating  and 
lowering  controls 
accessible  from 
either  side  of  table. 


•  Silver  metallic 
finish. 


Base   permits  180°   table   rotation;   foot       •  Stationary  base  plate,  black  enamel 
lever  rotation  lock.  finish. 

Authorized  agents  for,  RITTER,  LIEBEL-FLARSHEIM  and  CASTLE 

WINCHESTER  SURGICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  1355  —  Charlotte  1,  North  Carolina  —  Telephone  EDison  2-4109 


STOP 

FOR 

REAL  ESTATE 

AT 

KUTZ   REALTY 

MODERN   PHOTOGRAPHIC    LISTING    SERVICE 


1408  East  Franklin  Street 


CALL 
942-5136 


TO 

INVEST 

OR 

RENT 
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Isaac  Manly  presents  Dean  Berryhill  a  gift  of  appreciation 
from  alumni,  faculty  and  friends. 


Dr.  Allen  H.  Moore,  Washington,  N.  C;  Dr.  Mark  A.  Griffin  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Greenwood, 
Asheville,  N.  C.  and  Dr.  Audley  M.  Crouch,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  were  present  for  their 

fiftieth  anniversary. 
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CLASS      OF      1914 


Some  24  members  of  the  first  class  to  gradua 


Members  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  chaired  by  Johr 
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he  Medical  School  were  on  hand  for  this  photo. 


h,  '42,  and  g:uests  have   dinner  at  the  Carolina  Inn. 
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Shown  above  with  Dr.  Berryhill  (on  left)  are  (left  to  right):  Thomas  G.  Thurston    '39 
who  was  installed  as  Alumni-President;  Isaac  V.  Manly,  '44,  outgoing  President-   and 
John  F.  Lynch,  '42,  President-Elect.  John  R.  Chambliss,  '43M,  Vice-President,  and  Sarah      J 
Virginia  Dunlap,  Honorary  Alumna,  Secretary,  were  absent  when  the  photo  was  taken       1 


Shown  below  are  the  recipients  of  Distinguished  Service  Awards  which  were  presented 
at  the  Alumni  Banquet  (left  to  right,  sitting):  Dr.  Robert  F.  Leinbach,  retired  Charlotte 
physician;  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hinsey,  Director  of  The  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center;  Sample  B.  Forbus,  former  Director  of  Watts  Hospital;  (standing):  Dr  Oscar 
Goodwin  (U.N.C.  Med.,  '21),  Apex  physician;  Dr.  William  H.  Kibler  (U.N.C.  Med  '07) 
Morganton  physician;  Dr.  H.  Houston  Merritt,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Medicai 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Columbia  University;  and  Dr.  Thomas  G 
Miller,  Past  President  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  the  Clinical  and 
Climatological     Association     and     the     American     Gastroenterological     Association. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1964 


RUDOLPH 


FRANZ  ("RUDY")  AL- 
BERT from  Dysarts- 
ville,  N.  C.  received  his 
B.A.  in  English  from 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1955.  Mar- 
ried to  the  former  Liz- 
beth  Ann  Rich,  he  plans 
to  do  an  internship  in 
pathology  at  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 


pital. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  DAVID  ATCHISON 

hails  from  Birmingham, 

Alabama,    and   received 

a    Bachelor    of    Science 

degree    from    Davidson 

College   in    1930.    He   is 

married   to   the   former 

Jane    Nabors.    Planning 

a  career  in  surgery,  he 

will  take  a  straight  sur- 

g  i  c  a  1      internship      at 

North  Carolina  Memorial   Hospital. 

JOHN  NICHOLS  BEARD  of  Charlotte, 

E^^^  N.  C,  is  married  to  the 
^^H  former  Darlene  Thomas 
^^B  and  received  his  Bache- 
H  lor  of  Arts  degree  in 
*"  ^m  psychology  from  Duke 
^  ^m  University  in  19  6  0. 
^^H  Looking  toward  a  career 
"^^H  in  general  practice, 
y^l  Nick  plans  a  mixed 
medicine  -  pediatric  in- 
ternship at  the  North  Carolina  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  followed  by  a  year's 
residency  in  internal  medicine  and  a 
year's  residency   in  pediatrics. 

M.  LAWRENCE  ("LARRY")  BERMAN 
is  from  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut,  and  was 
awarded  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  pharmacology  at 
the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1956.  He  will 
take  a  straight  patholo- 
gy internship  at  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  plans  a  career 
in    anesthesiology. 


BRUCE  HOLT  BERRYHILL  is  also 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  is  married  to  the 
former  Joan  Gibson. 
Having  received  his 
A.B.  in  chemistry  from 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1960,  Bruce 
plans  to  take  an  in- 
ternship in  surgery  at 
Barnes  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  followed  by  a  resi- 
dency in  general  and  thoracic  surgery. 
He  plans  to  return  to  North  Carolina 
to  practice. 

ROBLEY  KIVETTE  BOWMAN  of  Tay- 
lorsville,  N.  C,  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Wake  For- 
est College  in  1959. 
Married  to  the  former 
Reggie  Humphrey,  Ki- 
vette  plans  to  enter 
general  practice  follow- 
ing a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  Georgia  Baptist 
Atlanta,    Georgia. 

WINSLOW 


Hospital 


BRABSON  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  geophysics  from 
Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  is 
from  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, and  plans  to  do  a 
rotating  internship  at 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Hospital,  Travis  A  i  r 
Force  Base,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Future  plans  include 
further  training  in  pediatrics. 
HARRY  LEE  BROOME  hails  from 
North  Wilkesboro,  N. 
C,  and  deceived  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree from  Davidson 
College  in  1960.  Plan- 
ning a  career  in  sur- 
gery, he  will  take  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  the 
U.  S.  Army's  Brooke 
General  Hosoital  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 
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WILLIAM  ROWELL  BURLESON  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1980.  He 
plans  to  do  a  straight 
surgical  internship  at 
the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Hospital  in  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  followed 
by  a  residency  in  sur- 
gery. Rowell  is  from  Tabor  City,  N.  C. 

JOHN   ROBERT   CELLA  is  from   Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  Having  re- 
ceived  his   Bachelor   of 
Science    degree    from 
Wake  Forest  College  in 
1959,    John    is    married 
to     the     former     Mary 
Elizabeth  Kirby  and  has 
one     daughter,     Mary 
Elizabeth.      John      will 
take  a  rotating  intei-n- 
ship    at    the   Medical   College    of   Vir- 
ginia in  Richmond  and  plans  to  enter 
the  field  of  radiology. 

ROBERT  DeVANE  CROOM,  HI,  of 
Maxton,  N.  C,  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Davidson 
College  in  1960.  He  is 
married  to  the  former 
Patricia  Anne  Stroud 
and  is  president  of  Al- 
pha Omega  Alpha.  Bob 
will  take  a  straight  sur- 
gical internship  and 
surgical  residency  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  is  planning  a  career  in  academic 
medicine  in  either  plastic  or  thoracic 
surgery. 

JAMES  FULTON  CRUMPLER,  JR., 
hails  from  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  and  did 
his  undergraduate  work 
at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Jim 
plans  to  take  a  mixed 
internship  at  the  Eu- 
gene Talmadge  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Augus- 
ta, Georgia,  and  his  fu- 
ture plans  are  uncertain  at  present.  He 
and  his  wife  Stephanie  have  one 
daughter,   Elizabeth  Hill  Crumpler. 


ROY  LEE  CURRY,  JR.,  of  Monroe,  N. 
C,  received  his  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Medi- 
cine at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in 
1961.  Roy  was  class  so- 
cial chairman  during 
the  1962-1963  year.  He 
plans  to  do  a  rotating 
internship  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
JAMES  FREDERICK  EARNHARDT 
received  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in 
1960.  Jim  was  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  the 
Whitehead  Society  dur- 
ing his  sophomore  and 
junior  years  in  medical 
school  and  is  presently 
vice-president  of  the 
senior  class.  Jim  plans  a  straight  pe- 
diatric internship  at  the  University 
Hospital  of  Cleveland  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  followed  by  a  resi- 
dency and  private  practice  in  pedia- 
trics. He  is  married  to  the  lormer  Fran- 
cis Keith  Lancaster  and  hails  from 
Thomasville,  N.   C. 

ERIC  EDWARD  ELLINGTON  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1956.  He 
plans  to  do  a  straight 
surgery  internship  at 
the  Mary  Hitchcock 
Memorial  Hospital 
(Dartmouth)  in  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire, 
training  in  neurological 
surgery.  Eric  and  his  wife  Ann  have 
two  boys,  Kenneth  and  Douglas. 
EARL  ELLIOTT  FISHER,  JR.,  was 
graduated  from  Duke 
University  in  1959.  He 
plans  to  do  a  straight 
pediatric  internship  at 
the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Hospital  in  Gaines- 
ville and  to  specialize 
in  the  practice  of  pedia- 
trics. Earl  is  married  to 
the  former  Lynn  Ligon 
and  calls  Fairmont,  N.  C,  home. 


followed    by 
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ALBERT  RAINEY  FOLDS  comes  from 
Malone,  Florida,  and 
received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degrees  from 
Emory  University.  He 
will  do  a  rotating  in- 
ternship at  the  Lake- 
land General  Hospital 
in  Lakeland,  Florida, 
and  plans  to  do  either 
general  practice  or  to  specialize  in 
ophthalmology.  He  and  his  wife  Mary 
Carol  have  one  daughter,   Ramona. 

JOHN  BIRKHEAD  FOX  is  from  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in 
1961.  Planning  a  career 
in  internal  medicine  or 
radiology,  John  will 
take  a  straight  medical 
internship  at  the  Alton 
Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

CLYDE  MONROE  GAFFNEY  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
The  Citadel  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1959.  Clyde 
plans  a  career  in  sur- 
gery and  will  do  a  ro- 
fating  internship  at 
Grady  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
He  and  his  wife  Sylvia  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Leigh  Anne  Gaffney. 


HUGH  STANLEY  GREGORY  plans  to 
specialize  in  otolaryn- 
gology following  a  ro- 
t  a  t  i  n  g  internship  at 
Wilford  Hall  U.  S.  A.  F. 
Hospital,  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas.  Stan 
is  from  Swannanoa,  N. 
C,  and  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1959.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Betty  Lee. 


HENDERSON. 


GEORGE  PATRICK 
JR.,  is  from  Maxton, 
N.  C,  and  received  a 
B.A.  in  Economics  from 
Davidson  College  in 
1959.  He  plans  to  do  a 
mixed  medical-surgical 
internship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 
Hospital  in  Lexington 
and  plans  to  practice 
in   North  Carolina. 


ELBERT  CARMACK  HOLMES,  JR., 
of  Farmville,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  Duke 
University  in  1960.  He 
plans  a  surgical  intern- 
ship and  residency  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
p  i  t  a  1  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Mack  is  pres- 
ently   president    of    the 

senior  class  and  is  married  to  the  for- 

iner  Carolyn  Kingsley. 


DAVID  BLACK  GILLIS,  JR.,  hails 
from  Mount  Olive,  N. 
C.  Having  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree from  Davidson 
College  in  1930,  he  is 
married  to  the  former 
Mary  Eleanor  Bowden. 
Dave  will  do  a  rotat- 
ing internship  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital  and  plans  a  career  in  Aero- 
space Medicine. 


DREW  CHARLES  HUNSINGER,  a  na- 
tive of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1960. 
Charles  will  do  a 
straight  pediatric  in- 
ternship and  residency 
at  the  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital  and 
plans  to  enter  private  practice.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Carol  Hamrick. 
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ERNEST  WOODROW  HUNT,  JR.,  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida, 
received  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  at 
Davidson  College  in 
1960.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Coley 
Drohomer  and  plans  to 
do  a  rotating  internship 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital    at     the     National 

Naval     Medical     Center     in    Bethesda, 

Maryland.  Woody  plans  a  residency  in 

ophthalmology. 

MICKAEL  MOSES  KANNAN  received 
a  B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1980.  Mike 
plans  to  take  a  straight 
pediatric  internship  at 
the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond 
and  a  residency  in  pe- 
diatrics. He  hails  from 
Varina,  N.  C,  and  he 
and  his  wife  Jacquelyn  have  two  chil- 
dren, David  and  Teresa. 

WILBUR  KIRBY  ("K")  KILPAT- 
^^^^^^  RICK,  JR.,  is  from 
^H|^^^H  Pembroke,  N.  C,  and 
^^^  ^H  received  his  Bachelor  of 
HBpil  IC^B  Science  degree  from 
^^K  ,f%.  ■  Davidson  College.  He 
^^^^  '.^H  pl^ns  to  do  a  mixed 
^^^Hbtr^^l  medicine  -  surgery  in- 
^HR^^^^I  ternship  at  the  Univer- 
H  jmim  sity  of  Kentucky  Hos- 
pital in  Lexington  and 
to  specialize  in  either  surgery  or  ob- 
stetrics   and   gynecology. 

WILLIAM  KNOX  KINLAW,  JR.,  of 
Lumberton,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in 
1960.  Knox  plans  to  take 
a  straight  surgical  in- 
ternship at  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  to  specialize 
in  otolaryngology.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Carol  Wilson 
and  has  two  children,  Knox  III  and 
Kathy. 


RUFUS  HENRY  KNOTT,  a  native  of 
Washington,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  degree  in 
chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1959.  He  will  do 
a  mixed  medicine-sur- 
gery internship  at  the 
Eugene  Talmadge  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  and  will 
specialize  in  either  surgery  or  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology.  He  and  his  wife 
Carlynn  have  one  daughter,  Carol 
Lynn. 

JACK  ALEXANDER  KOONTZ  is  a 
native  of  Durham,  N. 
C,  and  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  Duke  University 
in  1960.  Jack  will  do  a 
rotating  internship  at 
Greenville  General 
Hospital  and  plans 
eventually  to  do  gen- 
eral practice  in  western 
North  Carolina.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Patricia   Rogers. 

PETER  CLARK  LaROWE,  a  native  of 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  Amherst 
College  in  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  in  1930. 
Pete  will  take  a  straight 
surgical  internship  at 
the  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and 

plans  to  specialize  in  general  surgery. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Anne  John- 


WILLIAM  BRENISON  LONG  is  from 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
received  his  B  S.  in 
Medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1930.  Bill  will  do 
a  straight  medical  in- 
ternship at  the  Union 
Memorial  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  plans  a  career  in 
ophthalmology.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Ann  Weaver. 
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JAMES  THOMAS  LOVE,  JR.,  a  native 
of  Laurinburg,  N.  C, 
received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  psychology 
from  Duke  University 
in  1960.  Tommy  plans 
to  do  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  and  plans  to 
specialize    in    obstetrics 

and  gynecology.  He  and  his  wife  Lynda 

have  one  daughter,   Beth. 

JEFFERYS  ASHE  ("MOSE")  MACFIE, 
JR.,  of  Brevard,  N.  C, 
received  a  B.S.  in  chem- 
istry from  Clemson  Col- 
lege in  1960  and  is 
married  to  the  former 
Blanche  Elizabeth  Fin- 
ley.  Mose  plans  to  do  a 
straight  surgical  in- 
ternship at  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, followed  by  a  residency  in  gen- 
eral surgery. 

RICHARD  ARNOLD  MANGUM  is  a 
native  of  Mebane,  N.  C, 
and  received  his  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1957.  Rick 
plans  to  do  a  rotating 
internship  at  Norfolk 
General  Hospital  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  fol- 
lowed by  a  medical 
residency  prior  to  entering  general 
practice  in  North  Carolina.  He  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  have  two  daughters, 
Debbie  and  Susan. 

RONALD  LEE  MAULDIN  is  from 
Concord,  N.  C,  and  is 
married  to  the  former 
Billie  Gandy.  Ron  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
North  Carolina  State 
College  in  1960.  He 
plans  to  do  a  staright 
surgical  internship  at 
the  University  of  Flor- 
ida Hospital  at  Gainesville  followed  by 
a  residency  in  general  surgery. 


NOEL  BRUCE  McDEVITT,  a  native  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in 
1960.  Noel  plans  to  do 
a  straight  surgical  in- 
ternship at  North  Caro- 
lina Memorial  Hospital 
and  to  specialize  in 
surgery.   He   is  married 

to   the   former   Patricia   Atkins   and   is 

presently   president   of  the   Whitehead 

Society. 

MURPHY  F.  McGIRT,  JR.,  hails  from 
Maxton,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in 
1960  and  plans  to  do  a 
mixed  surgery  intern- 
ship at  the  Eugene  Tal- 
madge  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia. He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Nancy  Gordon,  have  one 
son,  Jonathan.  Murphy  plans  to  spe- 
cialize in  orthopedic  surgery. 
WILLIAM  MURCHISON  MONROE  is 
from  Sanford,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1960  and  is 
married  to  the  former 
Blanche  Kommer.  Bill 
is  currently  serving  as 
senior  class  representa- 
tive to  the  Whitehead 
Society  and  plans  to  do  a  rotating  in- 
ternship at  TriDler  General  Hospital, 
Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

ARTUS  MONROE  MOSER,  JR.,  from 
Swannanoa,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1960.  Art  is 
married  to  the  former 
Lynn  Sutton  and  has 
one  daughter,  Sandra 
Janette.  He  plans  to  do 
a  straight  surgical  in- 
ternship at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  to  specialize 
in  neurosurgery. 
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DONALD  KENNETH  NELMS  is  from 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  is 
married  to  the  former 
Beverly  Jones.  Don  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1960.  He 
plans  to  do  a  straight 
pediatric  internship  at 
the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch  Hospital  at  Galveston 
and  to  specialize  in  the  practice  of  pe- 
diatrics. 

JIMMIE  ISAAC  NEWTON  of  Concord, 
N.  C,  received  his  B.S. 
in  Medicine  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1961.  He 
plans  to  do  a  mixed  ob- 
stetrics -  gynecology  in- 
ternship at  Grady  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  to 
specialize  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Bobbie  Sue  Romefelt. 
JACK  BAXTER  PEACOCK,  JR.,  is 
from  Laurinburg,  N.  C, 
and  received  his  A.B.  in 
zoology  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  1960.  He 
served  as  president  of 
the  junior  class  and  is 
planning  to  do  a 
straight  surgical  in- 
ternship at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Adri  Clark. 

JASPER  LOUIS  PHILLIPS,  JR.,  hails 
from  Kinston,  N.  C, 
and  received  his  B.S.  in 
mathematics  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1958.  He 
was  recipient  of  the 
Mosby  Award  in  1962, 
was  elected  to  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  in  1963, 
and  is  presently  serv- 
ing on  the  honor  council.  Jasper  plans 
to  do  a  straight  surgical  internship  at 
the  University  of  Florida  Hospital  at 
Gainesville  and  to  specialize  in  plastic 
surgery.  He  is  married  to  the  former 


Jerri  McDaniel. 

ROBERT  JAMES  PIERCE  of  Rocky 
Point,  N.  C,  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Art?  de- 
gree from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
in  1960.  Bob  was  presi- 
dent of  the  freshiian 
class  and  has  served  as 
both  class  representa- 
tive to  the  Whitehead 
Society  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  honor  council.  He  and  his 
wife  Judy  have  three  boys,  Robin  Jsf- 
frey,  and  Scott.  Bob  plans  to  specializ? 
in  anesthesiology  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Medical  Center  in  Lexing- 
ton. 

ROBERT  EDWIN  PRICE,  JR.,  comcj 
from  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Bob  received  an  A.B.  in 
chemistry  in  1959  at  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  plans  to 
take  a  straight  surgical 
internship  at  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  to  specialize 
in  general  surgery.  Bob 
and  his  wife  Mary  Jane  have  on:  sen. 
Robert   Edwin   III. 

JAMES  WOODROW  REYNOLDS,  JR., 
from  Newton,  N.  C, 
received  his  B.S.  in 
Medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1961.  Married  to 
the  former  Nelda  Clod- 
felter,  Jim  plans  to  do  a 
surgical  internship  at 
Indiana  University 
Medical  Center  in  In- 
dianapolis and  to  specialize  in  otolaryn- 
gology. 

AUGUSTUS  STEELE  ROSE,  III,  is  a 
native  of  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  and  plans  to 
return  to  his  native 
state  for  a  straight 
medical  internship  at 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles, 
specializing  in  internal 
medicine.  Gus  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree   in   1960  from  Pomona   Colle^j 


and    is    married    to    the    former    Jean 
Pratt.  He  has  one  son,  Hugh  M.  Rose. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  ROSE,  JR.,  of  Pike 
ville,  N.  C,  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
in  1959.  Jim  will  take  a 
straight  medical  intern- 
ship at  St.  Louis  City 
Hospital  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  plans  to 
specialize  in  the  prac- 
tice of  internal  medicine.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Sarah  Van  Weyk. 

FRANK  SABISTON,  JR.,  a  native  of 
Kinston,  N.  C,  received 
his  B.S.  in  mathematics 
from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1960. 
Married  to  the  former 
Celia  Jo  Strader,  Frank 
will  intern  in  straight 
surgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Hospital 
in  Gainesville  and  plans 
to  practice  general  surgery. 

RUSSELL  CARL  TAYLOR  of  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C,  plans  a 
medical  internship  at 
the  Colorado  General 
Hospital  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  followed  by  a 
residency  and  private 
practice  in  internal 
medicine.  Having  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree 
from    Davidson   College 

in  1960,  Jack  is  married  to  the  former 

Sabra   Brew. 

EDWIN  SCOTT  THOMAS  of  Asheboro, 
N.  C,  received  his  A.B. 
in  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1960.  Scott  plans 
a  mixed  medicine  in- 
ternship at  the  George 
F.  Geisinger  Medical 
Center  in  Danville, 
Pennsylvania,  followed 
by  a  residency  in  inter- 
nal medicine.  He  and  his  wife  Barbara 
have  one  daughter,  Beth. 


WAYNE  BURNETTE  VENTERS,  a  na- 
tive of  Jacksonville,  N. 
C,  received  an  A.B.  in 
English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
in  1960.  Wayne  has 
served  as  treasurer  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Chi  medical  frater- 
nity and  is  married  to 
the  former  Carol  Cald- 
well. He  plans  to  enter  a  mixed  sur- 
gery-medical internship  at  the  Eugene 
Talmadge  Memorial  Hospital  in  Augus- 
ta, Georgia,  and  perhaps  to  specialize 
in  orthopedic  surgery. 
WILLIAM  BAXTER  WADDILL,  JR., 
comes  from  Wilson,  N. 
C.  He  received  his  A.B. 
in  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1958  and 
plans  to  do  a  surgical 
internship  at  Charity 
Hospital,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  followed  by 
a  residency  in  general 
surgery. 

ROBERT  WHEELESS,  a 
native  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
received  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  from 
the  University  of  Geor- 
gia in  1960.  Married  to 
the  former  Dorothy 
Elise  Gelzer,  Bob  is 
president  of  the  Phi  Chi 
chapter  at  U.N.C.  He 
will  take  a  straight  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  internship  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  plans  to  special- 
ize in  the  practice  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

JAMES  LYNCH  WILLIAMS  from 
Asheville,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1960.  Jim  has 
served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  fresh- 
man class,  president  of 
the  sophomore  class, 
vice  -  president  of  the 
Whitehead   Society,    and   is   a   member 
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of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  He  will  intern 
at  the  Colorado  General  Hospital  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  plans  to  spe- 
cialize in  orthopedic  surgery.  He  and 
his  wife  Connie  have  one  son,  Bradley. 


ROBIN  NATHANIEL  WOOTEN,  JR., 
of  Monroe,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in 
1958.  Bob  is  presently 
secretary  -  treasurer  of 
the  senior  class  and 
plans  to  do  a  straight 
surgical  internship  at 
the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Hospitals  at  Lexington  and  to 
specialize  in  general  surgery.  He  and 
his  wife  Sarah  have  one  daughter, 
Katharine  Kimberly. 


Wonderful  future! — If  you  use  the 
Equitable  plan  for  young  career 
people.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
obtain  more  Living  Insurance 
nintcction  in  the  future — every 
three  years  from  25  to  40 — with- 
out additional  exams.  No  ques- 
tions asked!  No  matter  what  your 
health  may  be  at  the  time!  Tele- 
phone The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 

SHELDON  WHITE 
Phone  942-3094.  Chapel  Hill 


Good  Friends 


Meet  At 


SCHRAFFT'S 


V  ScHRAFpfS 
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DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL 
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The  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

by  Demont  Roseman''" 

A  novel  idea  born  to  the  UNC  Medical  Parents'  Club  five 
years  ago  this  month  has  grown  into  a  mature,  robust,  benevolent 
project  valued  at  slightly  more  than  $10,000. 

The  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund,  created  by  parents  of 
students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine 
to  deal  with  short-term  financial  crises 
often  confronting  medical  students, 
has  reached  its  goal. 

While  en  route  to  its  $10,000  goal, 
the  loan  fund  has  loaned  out  almost 
twice  its  value.  As  of  March  1,  114 
emergency  loans  totaling  almost 
$18,700  had  been  approved. 

Presently,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  $10,000  is  outstanding  in  loans. 

The  loan  fund  is  unique  among 
medical  schools. 

"There's  nothing  like  it  in  any 
medical  school  in  the  United  States 
although  the  need  is  obvious,"  said  Dr. 
Carl  E.  Anderson,  one  of  the  first  to  ^''-  ^^^"'^^^  ^^^^"' 

recognize  the  need  for  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  bridge  medical 
students  over  sudden  financial  situations. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Weaver  of  Asheville,  chairman  of  the 
fund  trustees  and  a  staunch  supporter  since  the  fund's  inception, 
has  often  stressed  a  valid  point,  "Had  it  not  been  for  this  fund, 
some  students  could  not  have  remained  in  school." 

How  did  the  loan  get  its  start? 

The  parents  of  Region  V  brought  with  them  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Parents'  Club  in  late  April,  1959,  a  recom- 
mendation that,  in  lieu  of  buying  club  pins,  a  student  loan  fund 
be  established. 

The  Executive  Committee  concurred,  stipulating  that  the 
fund  would  be  used  exclusively  for  loans  rather  than  scholarships. 
It  was  made  expressly  clear,  too,  that  requested  donations  to  the 
fund  would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  not  on  a  dues  basis. 

One  of  the  early  official  notices  about  the  Student  Emergency 
Loan   Fund  stressed    that   scholarships   and    long-term    financial 


*  Mr.  Roseman  is  Public  Information  Officer  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


problems  of  medical  students  were  beyond  its  scope.  It  had  set 
its  limits  as  "just  emergency  and  unexpected  financial  breakdowns 
or  other  unpredictable  situations." 

No  effort  was  made  to  spell  out  in  detail  what  might  be 
expected  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  loan  fund.  In  addition 
to  recognizing  that  about  half  of  the  medical  students  were  mar- 
ried— many  with  families — the  group  of  far-sighted  parents  as- 
signed itself  the  task  of  "providing  a  smooth  solution  to  a  real 
problem  which  has  and  will  continue  to  exist." 

Dr.  Mitchell  Sorrow,  chairman  of  the  UNC  medical  school's 
Aid  Committee,  cited  one  dramatic  example  of  the  use  of  the  loan 
fund.  Two  medical  students  who  lost  much  of  their  personal 
belongings  in  a  fire  and  needed  immediate  financial  assistance  until 
insurance  coverage  could  be  determined  were  granted  emergency 
loans  and  provided  money  within  24  hours. 

Loans  are  usually  limited  to  $300,  but  they  range  from  $30 
to  $600.  Most  are  repayable  within  one  year. 

Dr.  Anderson  testifies  that  loan  funds  have  been  used  exactly 
as  intended.  Money  has  been  used  for  tuition,  textbooks,  food  and 
"anything  legitimately  associated  with  a  student's  education,"  he 
said. 

Money  in  the  loan  fund  is  controlled  through  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Foundation. 

Where  did  the  $10,000  come  from? 

"The  vast  majority  has  come  from  parents  of  medical  stu- 
dents," Dr.  Sorrow  said.  "There  were  hundreds  of  donations." 

The  fifth  birthday  of  the  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund 
finds  this  unique  project  at  the  crest  of  a  two-fold  goal: 

It  has  attained  what  it  set  as  an  adequate  and  self-perpetuat- 
ing fund  total  of  $10,000. 

And  with  this — and  lesser — amounts  it  has  realized  its  full 
purpose.  "The  operation  of  this  fund  does  not  encourage  the  stu- 
dent to  go  into  debt.  It  does,  however,  provide  some  assurance  to 
the  student  that  he  may  receive  immediate  help  should  he,  after 
laying  out  a  well-planned  financial  program,  meet  with  an  unex- 
pected emergency  upsetting  his  careful  planning." 


Reflections  on  Medical  History 
In  North  Carolina 

by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross'^ 

The  first  recorded  white  hve  birth  in  America  was  in  North  Carohna.  On 
August  18,  1587,  a  female  infant  was  born  to  Eleanor  White  and  Ananias  Dare 
on  Roanoke  Island.  The  parents,  probably  in  an  effort  to  nuUify  the  father's 
given  name  and  with  remarkable  prescience  for  Colonial  American  nobiUty, 
named  her  "Virginia."  There  was  no  doctor  in  the  colony.  In  Lane's  Colony 
(1585)  there  were  included  "apothacaries  and  a  physician."  At  Jamestown 
there  is  the  entry  "gentleman  and  physician,"  presumably  the  same  individual. 

There  is  no  history  of  North  Carolina  medicine  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  one  on  Virginia  medicine  by  Blanton  or  with  other  comprehensive 
volumes  by  medical  historians  in  other  states.  We  do  know  that  Doctor  Jacob 
Bonn  gave  courses  of  instruction  in  midwifery  to  nurses  in  Salem's  Moravian 
community  in  1772.  Our  State  Medical  Society  was  founded  in  1799,  and  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  state  did  furnish  professors  in 
the  specialty  to  two  Northern  schools:  Doctor  Wilhamson  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Doctor  John  C.  Osborne  to  Columbia.  Locally,  Doctor  James  Webb  of  Hillsboro 
was  a  founder  of  the  first  Society  and  he  and  his  protege.  Doctor  Edmund 
Strudwick  also  of  Hillsboro,  were  largely  instrumental  in  its  revival  in  1849; 
both   wrote  on  obstetrical   topics. 

It  is  believed  that  Doctor  W.  G.  Thomas,  Tarboro  and  Wilmington,  per- 
formed an  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  using  wire  sutures  prior  to 
Marion  Sims'  successful  result. 

Our  specialty  also  had  representation  by  a  doctor  described  by  Kelly  as 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  bizarre  figures  in  the  annals  of  American  medi- 
cine, Doctor  Edward  Warren.  Indeed,  this  peripatetic  doctor  could  represent 
all  specialties  and  all  of  America  from  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Schuykill, 
through  Bull  Run,  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  river  Nile  and  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  At  Jefferson  he  was  an  intimate  of  Dean  McClellan,  brother  of  Lincoln's 
first  and  most  pedestrian  of  general  officers,  when  by  his  own  admission  he 
developed  hypodermic  medication.  In  18  56,  he  won  the  Fiske  Fund  award  for 
his  thesis  "The  Influence  of  Pregnancy  on  the  Development  of  Tuberculosis." 
Later  in  Baltimore  he  was  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Journal  of  Medicine  (he  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal).  In  1867,  he  reor- 
ganized the  Washington  University  Medical  School  Faculty  of  Baltimore  and 
later  founded  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
brevetted  General  and  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Confederate  Army  staff  by 
Governor  Vance.  In  1873,  in  Cairo  he  was  chief  surgeon  to  the  general  staff 
and  upon  saving  the  life  of  the  minister  of  war,  he  was  made  Bey  by  the 
Firman  of  Khedive.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  because  of  trachoma  and  through 
Charcot's  influence,  he  was  Ucentiate  of  the  University  of  Paris.  By  ferreting 
out  a  heavy  metal  poisoning  as  the  cause  of  an  ailment  in  a  prominent  Spanish 
lady,  he  was  made  "Knight  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic"  by  the  king 

'■■  Dr.   Ross  is  professor  and   chairman  of   the  Department   of   Obstetrics   and 
Gynecology  at  the  U.N.C.  School  of  Medicine. 
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of  Spain.  He  later  received  the  French  "Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor"  and 
still  later  he  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  His  textbook  An  Epitome  of  Practical  Surgery  for  Field  and  Hosp'tal 
is  well  done.  It  was  printed  during  war  time  on  newspaper  print  (Richmond, 
1863).  His  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  such  books.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  highly  pleased  with  his  subject.  His  correspondence  with  friends 
in  Baltimore  takes  none  of  the  fascination  away.  When  you  find  him  calling 
J.  Marion  Sims  an  "egotist"  you  have  the  feeling  that  a  qualified  witness,  a 
real  pro,  has  testified.  His  opinion  of  this  eminent  South  Carolinian  could  have 
been  influenced  by  Sims'  being  preoccupied  with  the  Franco-Prussian  war  rather 
than  Antietam,  or  equally  possible,  he  felt  bereft  of  glory  when  Sims,  in  Paris, 
successfully  closed  the  Empress  Eugenia's  fistula  while  he  was  testing  Spanish 
grandee  urine  for  lead  poisoning. 

He  was  born  in  Tyrrell  County,  North  Carolina  in  1828  and  died  in  Paris, 
September   16,   1893. 

There  are  case  reports  and  discussions  in  the  transactions  of  the  State 
Society  and  the  existing  regional  journals  dealing  with  obstetric  and  gynecologic 
topics.  In  185  3,  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  section  in  the  State 
Society  was  made,  but  it  was  not  until  1879  that  the  section  did  begin  to  func- 
tion, chiefly  under  the  aegis  of  Doctor  R.  L.  Payne  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 
sity, president  of  the  State  Society  and  first  examiner  on  this  specialty  on  the 
state  board  of  examiners.  What  remarkable  foresight  (and  rhetoric)  is  found 
in  his  valedictory  address  in  stressing  to  the  mother  the  prevention 

of  any  possible  danger  that  might  blight  or  mar  her  unborn  child — 

the  forming  casket  of  an  immortal  soul 
and  the  importance  of  all  to  create  for  her 

an  earthly  Eden  and  to  encompass  her  with  every  attraction  calculated 

in  every  manner  to  elevate,  enoble  and  beautify. 

The  teaching  of  the  specialty  was  usually  included  under  the  category  of 
"diseases  of  women  and  children,"  sometimes  including  "therapeutics."  Cer- 
tainly there  was  little  teaching  in  the  school  at  Wilmington  that  closed  its 
doors  before  it  got  underway  or  at  the  Robeson  County  school  when  one  doctor, 
for  a  while,  was  the  sole  teacher.  The  report  of  the  investigating  committee  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  gave  as  one  reason  for  not  closing  Edinborough  sooner, 
most  of  the  graduates  went  into  South  Carolina  to  practice;  the  committee  did 
label  it  a  "carbuncle  upon  the  face  of  science."  Nor  was  there  much  specialized 
teaching  at  the  Jamestown  school  in  an  existence  cut  short  by  needy  students 
digging  in  the  Quaker  burying  ground.  The  faculty  of  the  Leonard  Medical 
School  of  Shaw  University  in  a  letter  to  its  trustee  chairman  Doctor  W.  W. 
Keen  (President  Cleveland's  surgeon  at  his  maritime  operation)  requested 
funds  that  would  increase  their  faculty  from  three  to  four,  thus  assuring  them 
of  their  compelling  ambition  to  be  "equal  to  Harvard."  This  request  was  not 
for  an  obstetrician.  Doctors  Tucker  and  Knox  of  Raleigh  shared  their  time,  in 
excellent  fashion,  with  the  University  of  North  Carohna's  then  four  year  school 
where  Doctor  Hub2rt  Royster  was  Dean  and  Professor  of  Gynecology.  Doctors 
CharHe  Strong  and  John  Irwin  were  joint  chairmen  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  North  Carolina  Medical  College  in  Charlotte 
until  it,  and  our  four  year  school,  were  discontinued  following  the  first  Flexner 
report. 

At  both  Wake  Forest  and  the  University,  a  lecture  course  in  obstetric  and 
gynecologic  diagnosis  was  given  in   the  spring  of  the  second  year  as  part  of 
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'physical  diagnosis."  These  began  in  the  late  20's.  The  purpose  was  a  simple 
one:  to  teach  certain  words  and  phrases,  to  assure  the  students  that  a  baby 
could  be  born  if  simple  rules  were  followed,  to  try  and  convince  the  students 
that  their  learning  was  a  continuing  process  and  that  what  they  had  learned  in 
the  two  years  did  have  appUcation  and  purpose  in  the  succeeding  years.  The 
chief  purpose,  however,  was  to  build  up  defense  and  assurance  to  combat  the 
gratuitous  show  of  spurious  erudition  that  would  be  exhibited  by  the  regular 
students  of  the  new  school  which  they  would  attend.  Doctor  Ike  Proctor  of 
Raleigh  fulfilled  this  task  admirably  at  Wake  Forest. 

The  functioning  of  a  department  can  be  influenced  not  only  by  the  effort 
and  capabihties  of  its  staff;  the  cUmate  and  outside  reactions  also  have  an 
effect.  We  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  the  support  given  by  doctors 
throughout  the  state.  Since  the  1920's  there  had  been  an  increasing  effort  in 
behalf  of  cancer  prevention  and  management,  the  study  of  nutrition,  and  the 
toxemias  of  pregnancy  and  maternal  and  perinatal  morbidity  and  mortaUty 
problems.  In  August,  1930,  Duke  University  Medical  School  opened  followed 
ten  years  later  by  the  expansion  of  the  Wake  Forest  school  with  Bowman  Gray 
Medical  School.  The  support  of  the  excellent  faculties  of  these  two  institutions 
have  been  complete  and  spontaneous.  In  1931,  the  State  Obstetrical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society  was  founded  here  in  Chapel  Hill  in  Caldwell  Hall;  three  of 
our  alumni  were  in  the  founding  group.  This  cohesive,  purposeful  organization 
has  made  significant  contributions  that  better  assure  the  hfe  and  health  of 
mother  and  infant.  In  Asheville  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  in  1928,  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  was  formed.  With  such  a  background,  the  activation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  the  expanded  school  here  was  made  much 
easier. 
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Presenting  the  Alumni 


DR.  FRED  C.  HUBBARD 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Hubbard  is  a  surgeon  who  established  Wilkes  Hospital  Inc. 
in  North  Wilkesboro  40  years  ago. 

As  such,  he  has  been  active  in  medical  and  hospital  circles,  serving  as 
president  of  the  N.C.  Hospital  Association  in  1940-41  and  as  president  of  the 
N.C.  Medical  Society  in  1951-52. 

In  addition,  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
N.C.  Medical  Care  Commission,  serving  five  years 
beginning  in  1945. 

Dr.  Hubbard  is  a  native  of  Wilkesboro  al- 
though his  offices  now  are  located  in  adjoining 
North  Wilkesboro. 

Three  years  of  undergraduate  work  and  two 
years  of  medicine  were  obtained  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in   1918. 

His  first  two  years  after  medical  school  were 
at  Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.)  Hospital,  followed  by  another 
year  of  post-graduate  service  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  was  an  assistant  in  surgery  at  Carpenter 
Davis   Hospital  in    1922-23. 

Dr.  Hubbard  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  in  1927. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  major  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Noteworthy  among  his  community  activities  has  been  his  work  with  the 
Wilkes  Y.M.C.A.  He  served  as  its  president  for  five  years  beginning  in  1953. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  COOPER  HUNTER 


Dr.  William  Cooper  Hunter — a  native  of  Enfield,  N.  C. — received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  N.  C.  in  1924  and  his  first  two  years  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  with  M.D.  in  1928.  One  year  Rotating  Intern- 
ship at  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  followed  by  one  year  Chief  Medical 
Resident  at  the  same  Hospital.  Began  General 
Practice  in  Wilson  in  1930.  Since  1939  has  been 
associated  with  the  Carolina  General  Hospital,  Wil- 
son, N.  C.  Member  and  Past  President  of  the  Wilson 
County  Medical  Society  and  Fourth  District  Medi- 
cal Association.  Member  of  North  Carolina  State 
Medical  Society  and  American  Medical  Association. 
Past  President  and  member  of  the  Wilson  Lion's 
Club  since  1932.  Member  of  Wilson  County  Board 
of  Health.  Former  member  of  Wilson  City  School 
Board.  Member  of  Board  of  Wilson  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. Member  of  American  Academy  of  Genera! 
Practice,  as  well  as  State  Academy  of  General 
Practice.  Member  of  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal 
Church,  Wilson,  N.  C.  Married  to  the  former  Miss 
Martha  Elizabeth  Cheatham  in  1938  and  now  has 
three  children — Betsy,  William  and  Ted. 
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Presenting  the  Alumni 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  KIBLER,  M.D. 

To  say  that  Dr.  William  Herbert  Kibler  has  been  a  general  practitioner 
and  surgeon  in  Morganton  for  the  last  40  years  is  to  tell  but  half  of  an  interest- 
ing life  story. 

His  experience  has  varied  from  teaching  biology  and  studying  zoology  to 
fighting  hookworm  in  Dutch  Guiana  and  examin- 
ing World  War  II   miHtary  draftees. 

Dr.  Kibler  was  born  in  the  central  mountain 
county  of  Burke  on  March  7,  1884,  the  son  of 
William  Michael  and  Louisa  Bristol  Kibler. 

He  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1902  and  four  years  later  graduated  with  an 
A.B.  degree  and  one  year  of  medicine  to  his  credit. 
After  another  year  of  medicine,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent assistant  in  zoology  under  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson 
for  three  years. 

For  another  three  years  he  taught  high  school 
biology  in  Durham,  devoting  his  summers  to  more 
zoology  studies  at  the  U.S.  Fisheries  Laboratory. 
Then  he  moved  to  Guilford  College  and  taught 
biology  for  two  years  while  Dr.  Raymond  Binford 
was  on  leave  to  work  on  his  Ph.D. 

He  returned  to  his  medical  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1912  and  received  his  M.D.  there  in  1914. 

His  first  medical  practice  was  at  Sevier  in  McDowell  County,  where  he 
remained  for  three  months  before  moving  across  the  state  to  Nash  County  and 
rural  health  work.  He  became  health  oflficer  in  Nash  in  1915. 

Following  a  brief  stay  as  health  officer,  Dr.  Kibler  joined  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  International  Health  Board  and  was  sent  to  Dutch  Guiana,  South 
America,  as  director  of  a  hookworm  eradication  campaign.  He  remained  until 
1918,  when  he  volunteered  for  military  service  (but  the  war  ended  before  he 
was  called). 

He  settled  down  in  Valdese  as  a  general  practitioner  for  five  years  prior  to 
becoming  a  permanent  resident  in  Morganton.  He  served  as  local  medical 
examiner  in  Morganton  for  armed  service  draftees  during  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Kibler  is  married  to  the  former  Lucy  Cornelia  Bassett  of  Fort  Valley, 
Ga.,  and  they  have  two  daughters  and  two  granddaughters.  The  daughters  are 
Miss  Lucy  Maud  Kibler,  speech  therapist  in  the  Arlington  County  (Va.) 
Schools  and  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Luckhardt  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

He  is   a   past  president  of   the  Grace  Hospital  staff,   the  Burke  County 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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ALUMNI 
NEWS  ITEMS 


CLASS  OF  1940 

GEORGE  BRANCH  PATRICK, 
JR.,  9221  Colesville  Road,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Does  general  practice. 
Postgraduate  training  was  done  at 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and 
the  Columbia  Country  Club,  he  en- 
joys golf  for  recreation.  He  and  his 
wife,  Muriel,  have  two  children, 
George,  III,  age  1 5 ;  and  Susan,  age 
13.  A  trip  was  taken  to  Bermuda  in 
April,    1962. 

GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  301 
East  Raleigh  St.,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 
Does  general  practice  and  is  a  sur- 
geon for  the  30th  Infantry  Divis'on 
of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Na- 
tional Guard.  Postgraduate  training 
was  done  at  Charity  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  He  was  awarded  the 
Commendation  Medal  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  1959  and  is  a  Colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Reserve.  He  and  his  wife, 
Gwendolyn,  have  four  children,  Bon- 
nie Sue,  age  18;  G.  David,  age  18; 
Cherie  Anne,  age  10;  and  Johnny,  age 
7.  He  is  Director  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
President  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Charter  President  of  the 
Chamb?r  of  Commerce,  President  of 
the  Service  Award,  Siler  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  195  5  and  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  For  recrea- 
tion, he  enjoys  gardening,  quail  hunt- 
ing and  raising  sheep.  Trips  taken: 
Japan,  Hawaii  and  he  was  Post  Sur- 
geon at  Ft.  Richardson,  Alaska,  1957- 
59. 


DAVID  LOWRY  PRESSLY,  1109 
Davie  Avenue,  Statesville,  N.  C.  Does 
general  practice.  Postgraduate  train- 
ing was  done  at  Jefferson-Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.  He  and  his  wife,  Anita 
Arnesm,  have  five  children,  David, 
Jr.,  16;  Penelope,  15;  Edwin,  12; 
John,  9;  and  Rebeca,  7.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Associate  Reform  Presby- 
terian Church. 

MEYER     HARVEY     ROLNICK, 

345  5  Lama  Avenue,  Long  Beach  8, 
California.  Does  Internal  Medicine  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
at  Long  Beach.  Postgraduate  training 
was  done  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  Van  Nuys, 
California.  An  honorable  citizen  and 
church  attender,  he  is  a  Diplomate, 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine 
and  Instructor  in  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  CaUfornia,  Los  An- 
geles. He  and  his  wife,  Phyllis  Brooks, 
have  two  children,  Ronald,  age  13; 
and  Richard,  age  10.  He  enjoys  ten- 
nis, golf  and  swimming  and  he  spent 
two  years  in  Italy  during  World 
War  II. 

CLASS  OF  1942 

JAMES  BROOKS  GREENWOOD, 
4101  Central  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  He  is  in  general  practice  at  the 
Eastway  Medical  Clinic  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Julian  S.  Albergotti,  a  UNC 
undergraduate  and  medical  graduate. 
Postgraduate  training  was  done  at 
Philadelphia      Naval      Hospital      and 
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Mercy  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He 
and  his  wife,  Eileen,  have  four  chil- 
dren, Helen  Eileen,  age  18;  James 
Brooks,  III,  age  15;  and  Patsy  and 
Polly,  age  13.  He  is  a  member  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church  where  he  is 
Vesperman  and  former  Senior  War- 
den, and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Myers 
Park  Civitan  Club.  For  recreation,  he 
enjoys  "occasional  golf."  Trips  taken: 
he  reports,  "I  spent  one  and  one-half 
years  on  Guam  as  a  courtesy  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy.  I  did  such  a  good  job  in 
World  War  II,  that  I  was  recalled  for 
the  Korean  ruckus  and  spent  eighteen 
months  on  Guam  from  the  latter  part 
of  1952  to  early  1954.  While  there  I 
did  manage  to  make  some  side  trips 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan.  I  did  go  to  Central  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles  in  the  sprin<j  of 
195  8.  This  was  strictly  recreational." 

HUGH  P.  SMITH,  JR.,  107  North 
Woods  Ave.,  FuUerton,  CaHf.  Does 
Internal  Medicine  (solo).  Postgradu- 
ate training  was  done  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  where  he  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  in  1943;  in- 
ternship at  San  Francisco  Hospital, 
1944;  U.S.N.R.  at  Saipan  and  Japan, 
1944-46;  Emory  University  Medical 
School — Fellowship  in  Physiology  and 
Pathology,    1946-47    and    resident    in 


medicine,  1947-48;  Joseph  H.  Pratt 
Diagnostic  Hospital  in  Boston  where 
he  was  a  resident  in  medicine,  1948- 
49;  and  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania — Fellowship  in  Radiolo- 
gy, 1949-50.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Fullerton  Community  Hospital,  he  is 
an  elder  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  member  of  A.O.A., 
F.A.C.P.  and  a  Diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 
He  and  his  wife,  Susan  Crigler,  have 
three  children,  Nancy,  age  12;  Hugh, 
III,  age  11  and  Chuckie,  age  5.  For 
recreation,  he  enjoys  golf. 

CLASS  OF  1946 

Francis  P.  King,  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina.  Does  Internal  Medicine. 
Postgraduate  training  was  done  at 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Grady  Hospital  in  Atlanta 
and  Duke  University.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  an 
elder  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Babe 
Ruth  League,  and  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  He  and  his  wife,  Frances 
Keel,  have  five  children,  Sallie,  age  16; 
Anne,  age  13;  Francis,  Jr.,  age  11; 
Susan,  age  6;  and  William,  age  2.  For 
recreation  he  enjoys  golf,  fishing  and 
hunting  occasionally. 


PRESENTING  THE  ALUMNI 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Medical  Society,  the  Ninth  District  Medical  Society  and  the  Morganton  Rotary 
Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.C.  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  for  four  years 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Burke  County  Board  of  Health  since  its  forma- 
tion m    1937. 

He  was  "General  Practitioner  of  the  Year"  in  1956  and  Morganton's  "Man 
of  the  Year"  in  1959. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Morganton. 

Dr.  Kibler,  for  a  number  of  years,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Burke  County 
Postgraduate  Committee  which  annually  sponsors  a  tremendously  successful 
postgraduate  program  in  cooperation  with  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine. 
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Smartest  New 
UNIFORMS 

By  America's 

Foremost  Designers 

•  TIFFINY 

•  STEIN 

•  WHITE  SWAN 

•  BOB  EVANS 

•  CLINIC 

A  complete  new  Uniform  Depl. 
with  a  smart  collection  of  the 
newest  styles  in  uniforms  ...  a 
wonderful  array  of  newest  easy- 
care  fabrics  also.  Come  in  and  let 
us  show  you  what's  new  and 
remember  "QUALITY  COSTS 
YOU  LESS"  at  Belk-Leggett- 
Horton  Co. 

See  our  many  new  styles  in 
Comfortable  Nurses  Oxfords. 

Free  Store  Side 
Parking 


B(i-Lc<ia«ll-ll<tiiitii(;o. 


^v.b    vv.  r  t\rLi%A.i^i.J!i   bT. 
CHAPEL  HILL.  N.  C. 
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MEH 
HOUSE 


Diner-s  Clut 

Carte  Blanche 

American  Express 

RECOMMENDED 

Gourmet 
Duncan  Hines 


....  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  AS  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  RESTAURANT 
FOR  (SURE  -NUFF)  REAL  CHARCOAL 
STEAKS  IN  A  RELAXED  WESTERN  ATMOS- 
PHERE. YOU  CAN  WATCH  YOUR  BLUE-RIB- 
BON. OMAHA  BEEF  COOKED  TO  PERFEC- 
TION ON  OUR  OPEN  GRILL.  WE  ARE  EQUAL- 
LY PROUD  OF  OUR  FLAMING  SHISKEBABS. 
BARBECUED  CHICKEN.  AND  OTHER  DEUl 
CACIES.  THERE'S  A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  IM- 
PORTED WINES  AND  BEERS.  PLUS  APPETIZ- 
ERS AND  FLAMING  DESSERTS. 

CLOSED  MONDAYS 
....  in  Chapel  Hill  on    the  Airport   Road 


MU&£.wa.x-i^aa.£.  Cui^L£.CTiONS  OF 

GIFTS  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Dansk,   Hummel,  Arzberg,  Lalique,   Rosenthal,   Quimper 
and  many  other  exclusives 

Complete  Line  of 

Bartons  famous  Confinental  Chocolate 

We  invite  your  Charge-Account 

Free  gift  wrapping,  wrapping  for  mail,  delivery  in  town. 
And  remember:  Your  Gifts  Mean  More  from  A  Famous  Store. 
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"Edge  on  fashion 


!n  Chapel  Hill 
It's 

Tke  House  of  Fashion 
for  the  Carolinas 

COMPLETE  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


(We  Specialize  in  Nurses  Uniforms) 


PEOPLE  BELIEVE  IN 


BLUE  SHIELD 


BECAUSE  THEY  BELIEVE  IN 


THEIR  DOCTORS 


"HOSPITAL  SAVING  ASSOCIATION,  CHAPEL  HILL 


MYRL    EBSar   -HA 

3(11)   FLR,    CI  lf4IC   B\m. 

riV.    OF    HFAITH   AFFAIRS 
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